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Agricultural Finance 


HE opening of the doors of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation, Limited, which took place 
at the beginning of this week, marks the close of 
long-drawn-out negotiations between the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Treasury and the principal banks of the 
country. All the parties concerned are to be congratulated 
on having overcome the difficulties which at times seemed 
insuperable. Fortunately, only one of the great banks, 
has not seen its way to come into the scheme, a fact the 
more to be regretted because the other subscribers have, 
admittedly, supported it not with any hope of gain, but 
for the public service and in order to complete the financial 
organisation of the greatest industry in the country. The 
dividend is limited by Act of Parliament to five per cent. 
For the first time it will now be possible to obtain an 
irredeemable mortgage, for a period up to sixty years, for 
the purchase of agricultural land.\ These standardised 
methods have long been available for the purchase of houses, 
but hitherto the owner or prospective owner of a farm has 
had to rely on private negotiations, mostly carried out 
through the medium of his solicitor. Such mortgages 
are usually for a comparatively short period, and some are 
legally redeemable at short notice at any time. ‘This means 
that new arrangements at the best terms obtainable have to 
be made by the borrower, often entailing new valuation and 
legal expenses. { The mortgage offered by The Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation has the advantage of being irredeem- 
able during the period for which it is taken out—that is 
to say, it cannot be called in unless the borrower defaults 
in his prescribed half-yearly payments. Moreover, the 
rate of these latter payments is fixed at the outset, and in 
no circumstances can they be increased.’ 
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For a sixty year mortgage the half-yearly payment 
at present required is {2 15s. per £100, and this payment 
includes not only interest, but a sinking fund for repayment 
of the capital. Thus, by the end of the period the loan 
will have been repaid and the mortgage extinguished. A 
further satisfactory teature of the scheme is that there ar 
no heavy or unexpected initial charges for arranging a loan. 
The borrower has only to pay for two items—first, th 
valuer’s fee, which is to be on a specially reduced scak 
and secondly, the stamp on the mortgage. The one h:: 
can easily check for himself, if desired: the other he wi 
see on his document. 

According to the Agricultural Credits Act, no advanc 
may exceed two-thirds of the value of the land at the tim 
the advance is made. The new Corporation is obvious] ° 
fortunate, from one point of view, as regards the tim 
at which it is commencing business, for it is high] 
improbable that land will ever be at a lower value tha 
it is to-day. On the other hand, from another point c~ 
view, it is unfortunate in that the sums it will be abl: 
to offer to borrowers will probably be insufficient to enabi : 
it to do very much business during the present acute 
depression. Much will depend on its interpretation of the 
“* present value of the land,” for the Act has not attemptec 
to define this. Most valuers would take it, in the ordinar 
way, to mean the value as between a willing seller and a 
willing buyer, allowing the one-third margin between th 
valuation and the amount advanced on mortgage to cove: 
the loss in case of a forced sale. ‘They are well accustomed 
of course, to exercise discretion regarding the exact degree 
of willingness of the hypothetical buyer. Even to-day, 
in the grazing areas of the Midlands or the small grass 
farms of the West, they would envisage a reasonably 
enthusiastic purchaser, while on the heavy arable farms of 
East Anglia their imagination would probably give birth 
to nothing more encouraging than a flint-eyed Scot offering 
a knock-out price. With an experienced valuer, however, 
such variations become almost instinctive. 

In the case of land already let to a tenant, there is 
little difficulty in assessing the ‘‘ present value’ on the 
capitalised income, less tithes, repairs and other outgoings. 
But such a value depends on the continuance of the existing 
tenancy, for a change may mean a heavy drop in rent. 
Here, again, discretion must rest with the valuer and the 
Corporation to reduce the number of years purchase to 
cover the risk of rent reduction in the early years of the 
loan. ‘Then, again, there is the question of land in some 
districts which is said to be unmarketable to-day. It is 
doubtful if this is really so. All land is probably saleable 
at a price: the reason that it is not sold is that owners 
will not set this price low enough or, alternatively, no one 
offers it because they think it will not be taken. Probably 
£5 an acre less the capitalised value of any tithes or other 
charges on it would represent the minimum value of any 
land capable of being farmed. 

Space does not permit us to give particulars of the 
Corporation’s loans for improvements to land and buildings, 
beyond saying that the half-yearly rate of repayment 
(covering interest and capital) is £3 per £100 for a forty 
year loan. Leaflets giving ful! information can be obtained 
at any branch of the subscribing banks. We are glad to 
note that in this case also there are no initial charges by 
the Corporation, except the Ministry of Agriculture’s fee 
for inspection, which can, if desired, be added to the loan. 
It is, evidently, the Corporation’s policy to let the intending 
borrower know exactly where he stands in all these matters, 
which course we heartily commend. 





Our Frontispiece 


( frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Burghley, 
who is the fourth daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and was married to Lord Burghley, elder son of the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Exeter, last week. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CoUNTRY LiFe be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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PP SHE opening of 


the spring salmon season in 

Scotland sets the angler speculating on the 

prospects of the run. Last year the season opened 

with fair promise, but this was illusory, and, in 
general, the season was marked by a dearth of fish which 
stood out in disappointing contrast to the wonderful 
sport of the previous year. ‘The natural history of the 
salmon is still a mystery, for we know little about how 
he lives during his years of growth in the sea. The 
mijority of our spring fish this year will be those spawned 
in 1924, which was a good average year, with a fairly mild 
winter, and it is the contention of one school of anglers 
that a mild winter and a warm and early spring are the 
most powerful factors in influencing a good development 
of parr. Reports, so far, are scanty; a few spring fish 
have been seen here and there, but no word has yet come 
which would suggest a brilliant opening season. This 
will, however, not deter the enthusiasts—and one needs 
to be an enthusiast to face the rigours of Scotland’s climate 
at this time of year. Even if there are few fish at the moment, 
they will look forward to the main spring season in March 
and April with that unshakable optimism which is the 
hall-mark of the angler. 


BROTH lighting and colour decoration are matters which 

are sadly neglected in most of our public galleries 
and museums. In the article that we publish this week 
on the Glyptothek at Munich, the beautiful use of colour 
in relation to sculpture is described ad propos Sir Joseph 
Duveen’s offer to provide funds for the better display 
of the British Museum’s treasures of Greek sculpture. 
While a certain amount of reconstruction is necessary for 
this purpose, we believe that a great deal could be done 
towards wotthily housing this superb collection at the 
British Museum by re-painting some of the rooms, per- 
haps along lines similar to those employed a century 
ago at the Glyptothek, and by a more dramatic arrange- 
ment of the sculpture. In the article on Fishmongers’ 
Full it is shown how brilliantly Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
has restored the internal colouring of a building of 
sirilar style and date. At the British Museum the 
sober, not to say depressing, colour schemes and the 
in different lighting have the effect of turning the exquisite 
works of art into mere antiquities, while the plan of the 
g. \leries is such that the casual visitor is not, as he should 
b , irresistibly drawn on by first one and then another 
v sta of beauty in colour, lighting and grouping. A gallery 
o. Greek sculpture should, so far as colour goes, reproduce 
tle brilliant spectrum of the Mediterranean climate, not 


te hues of London on a foggy day. 
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HE Opera House at Covent Garden is said to be 
doomed for demolition in two years’ time or less. 
The owners of the market, who are also freeholders of the 
theatre, are faced with a tripling of tonnage during the past 
twenty years in the confined space of the market, and now 
they have no alternative but to deliver over to Flora the 
site that for two centuries has been sacred to Euterpe. 
There has been a grotesque charm about the way the two 
cults intermingled, flutes with fruits, bejewelled dames 
with lusty costers. The “ Floral Hall,” built next the 
Opera House as an assembly room in the Crystal Palace 
style, and now appropriately a vegetable auction room, is 
a medley that no city but London could show. The 
distressing part of the business is that London will now 
lack any Opera House at all. The courageous course 
would be for the authorities concerned to combine with 
Lady Beecham to buy Dorchester House and the adjoining 
ground and erect a new opera house there. The property 
is still, we believe, in the market, and, although the land 
is expensive, the existing house would save a great deal 
of the cost of the new building, besides being in a position 
with an unrivalled “‘ publicity value.” 


‘THE change of broadcasting wave-lengths by the majority 

of European stations, including the B.B.C., was 
intended to promote the cause of peace in the ether and 
reduce the interference of one station with another. The 
listener with an ear for music is often only too glad to escape 
from the British programme and tune in a good Continental 
station. Experience shows, however, that atmospherics 
in summer and heterodyne interference from other stations 
in winter set sharp limits to the amount of enjoyable recep- 
tion one can get with even a very perfect wireless set. 
The new wave-lengths will undoubtedly improve the situa- 
tion, but it will be a little time before all the stations settle 
down to them and the full results of the change can be 
assessed. In the meantime, the end of the Christmas 
holidays approaches, and the return of thousands of small 
boys to school will undoubtedly improve local reception 
and reduce the amount of oscillation which distinguishes 
the holiday season and distresses the serious-minded 
listener. 

THE FIDDLER. 
When 1 had rocked my thoughts to sleep 
At last, I knew that I must make 
No sound, but sit there quiet, quiet, 
Holding my breath, lest they should wake. 


So for a while I was at peace ; 
But suddenly in the twilit Square 
I heard a fiddler softly, softly, 
Playing the Londonderry air. 


And in a surge there came the old 
Glamour and loveliness and pain. ° 
The fiddler’s gone: and I’m lonely, lonely, 
Rocking my thoughts to sleep again. 
JAN STRUTHER, 


“T HE name of Stradivarius will always call up wonder 

and speculation. Up till now we have known so 
little about him that our ignorance has only served to 
heighten our curiosity about the lost secret of his wonderful 
instruments. Now, suddenly, after two hundred years, 
a Stradivarius “‘ find’ is announced. A bundle of docu- 
ments comes to light purporting to give details of the 
artist’s life and, still more sensational, the very recipe of 
his miraculous varnish. Not unnaturally, the Italian 
Government scented a fraud, and remembering the “ dis- 
coveries ” a few years back of the lost books of Livy, 
confiscated the documents in order to have them examined 
by experts. The assurance of the experts that they are 
genuine at once makes the find of surpassing interest 
and at the same time arouses infinite possibilities. Will 
the perfection of a Stradivarius again be attainable ? Will 
a modern violin made to his recipe reproduce the tone 
of those of the master? But while violin makers may 
be stirred to renewed attempts, one cannot help suspecting 
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that the secret will still elude them. As well try to fake 
a Vermeer as to reproduce a “ Strad.” 


“] HERE is, no doubt, no end to the making of books ; 

but to-day the creation of new societies seems to be 
equally unrestrained. ‘The latest of these to be sprung 
upon the world embraces both activities, since it is called 
the Book Society and concerns itself with recommending 
new books to its members, who, for their part, engage 
themselves to purchase one recommended publication 
every month. It is, of course, on the lines of the ‘‘ Book a 
Month Society” of New York. Mr. Hugh Walpole is 
Chairman of its Selection Committee, and he, with the 
assistance of four other intrepid Jittérateurs, proposes to 
read proof sheets supplied by the publishers, and from 
them to select seven or eight new books every month. 
A copy of one of these will be posted to each member, 
who, if he does not like it, may exchange it for another 
on the committee’s white list. As the member pays no 
subscription and the Society pays the postages, the scheme, 
however interesting it may be, seems uncertain as to its 
financial basis : unless the publishers subsidise the Society, 
which is unthinkable. 


N these difficult days the temptation is often very strong 
to turn heirlooms and art treasures into ready cash, 
and the reasons for doing so may appear plausible enough, 
especially when the work of art is to produce money tor 
charitable purposes. But, whereas a private person is at 
liberty to do what he likes with his own possessions, a 
public body cannot lightly sell an art treasure of which 
they are the trustees. The recent case of the attempt made 
by the trustees of the King Edward VI Almshouses at 
Saffron Walden to sell their historic Pepys mazer offers a 
case in point. The bowl does not merely belong to the 
Commissioners, but is a valued possession of the town, 
and in selling it they would be depriving of a part of their 
legitimate heritage both present and future generations of 
their townsmen. The Town Council has very wisely passed 
aresolution strongly regretting the Commissioners’ decision, 
which, it appears, was only obtained by a casting vote. If 
the Commissioners need to find money, why not show their 
mazer to the public at a fixed charge ? 


‘T HERE can be no hesitation in welcoming the Govern- 

ment’s decision to increase the Forestry Commission 
vote to five and a half millions over the next ten years. 
Since 1918 the urgent requirements of reafforestation 
have been met by a grant of three and a half millions. 
Now, including an estimated revenue of {1,400,000 from 
forest products, the Commission looks forward to an annual 
revenue of about £700,000, and to being able to lay down 
some 225,000 acres of new plantations. The number 
of forest holdings is to be correspondingly increased, 
and grants are to be made to local authorities and private 
individuals engaged in planting schemes. The timber 
resources of England cannot be compared with those 
of other European nations of similar climate. We have 
a vast leeway to make up before British forests can be 
mentioned in the same breath with those of even a sub- 
sidiary state like Bavaria. But a progressive policy, 
if pursued over a century or so, will go far to putting 
matters to rights. 


T is comparatively well known that during the war the 
intelligence services of the nations involved managed 

to obtain much information by leaving dictaphones about 
in places where people were likely to talk and dictaphones 
were little expected. Since the war innumerable detective 
stories and crook plays have shown us the almost unbounded 
possibilities of the mechanical listener, until the more 
fanciful of us cannot retire to our rooms in a foreign hotel 
to discuss the deficiencies of the spaghetti or the zabaione 
without wondering how much of our conversation is being 
taken down by this Robot-like agent de sireté, and how 
much may be used in evidence against-us. Now a new 
employment has been suggested for the hidden dictaphone, 
that of recording the dialect speech of the true countryman. 
Many attempts have been made in the past to obtain 
gramophone records of rustic speech, but Gammer and 
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Gaffer are apt to become self-conscious and shy when 
introduced into the local laboratory of a folk-speech society 
and even when the curate calls on Tranter Reuben or 
Joseph Poorgrass with the gramophone-recorder in 

nice new despatch-case the vocabularies of these ancient 
worthies become unconsciously more polite, and thei» 
racy idiom is overlaid with the colourless prattle of thei 
“betters” like an old oak chair with a cover of faded damas} 
If, however, social occasions can be took down all un 
beknownst, we shall obtain records of rustic speech as | 
still is. But we must make haste, or the last Josep: 
Poorgrass will have tottered to the churchyard, and his 
granddaughter from up to Lunnon remember nothing 
beyond the common country way the old man spoke. 


HE abdication of the Amir Amanullah of Afghanista 1 
marks one more sudden change in the stormy histor - 

of the North-West Frontier. Most of us will naturally 
be inclined to sympathise with a Prince who has visite | 
this and other European capitals with his beautiful ani 
charming Queen, whose courage is self-evident, who:e 
face and figure have appeared so often in the picture paper., 
and who has shown such admiration for the institutions 
of the West. But we must also reflect that Amanulla. 
has the obvious defects of his qualities. It does not do in 
the East to be too much ina hurry, and a rash and heac- 
strong prince is likely to encounter turbulence within h's 
borders and to prove a thorn in the side of his neighbours. 
Amanullah, like many of his predecessors, was a usurper. 
When, in 1919, the Amir Habibullah was murdered in 
his tent, his successor mide all haste to declare his country s 
independence of Great Britain, sent off a mission to Moscow 
to institute relations with the Soviets, and proclaimed a 
holy war. His subsequent proceedings were more com- 
plaisant, but the Government of India will probably be 
relieved to think that he is succeeded on the Afghan throne 
by a Prince who is not only the rightful heir, but who 
has the support of the “ conservative elements” of the 
kingdom, and who has shown himself sufficiently patient 
and astute to escape the fate which has invariably overtaken 
any of his predecessors who were unfortunate enough to 
miss the throne. This country has probably little to regret 
in the change. ‘‘ Westernising”’ is bound to lead to 
trouble, and what India needs on her frontier is stability. 


TO MY MOTHER ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
Vainly I seek to tame sweet singing words 
To voice my wishes for you; shy as birds 
The magic syllables elude my skill. 
They hover warily beyond my clutch 
And mock my efforts, for my heavy touch 
Would bruise their eager wings, their songs would still. 
So in this fruitful autumn of your days 
I send dumb lines—no notes of love or praise— 
Tokens of my poor power, not my rich will. 

C. DE M. R. 


E are constantly being told, and not without reason, 
that something must be done to protect the harmless 
pedestrian from the overbearing motorist ; but it has been 
left to Spain really to do that something. An order has been 
issued by the Marquis de Estella, who must certainly | ¢ 
a strong-minded nobleman, that anyone in a motor cr 
knocking down and injuring a pedestrian is instantly to le 
arrested, regardless of the circumstances of the accide1 
There is, apparently, to be no nonsense about “ contributo: y 
negligence ” or anything of that sort. If the injured perscn 
suffers from anything beyond the very lightest hurt, hs 
assailant is to go to prison for not less than six years. The 
effect has been remarkable. In Barcelona the taxi-drive:s 
gave up their calling, at any rate for a while, as a protest ; 
in Madrid they drive with such circumspection that the: 2 
is an almost permanent block at all the street corners. -t 
is possible to foresee complications. A pedestrian migl t 
take the risk of a moderate injury if he could mzke sure cf 
sending his bitterest enemy to prison for a whole six year’. 
Meanwhile, the man on foot must be swaggering across 
the road with a malicious leisureliness which makes vs 
feel envious as, after looking first to the right and then to 
the left, we dash for our lives at a crowded crossing. 
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HERE is something about the word “ Cup-tie ” which 
sounds stirring even in ears which are normally deaf. 
There is also something romantic and thrilling in the name 
of the Corinthians. When these two are joined, then the 
most apathetic are a little moved. It happened to the 
writer to be spending last Saturday afternoon in a company of 
men who were certainly all fond of various games, but who 
would not usually have been in the very least excited over 
the long list of League results in the evening paper. On 
this occasion, however, its arrival was awaited with 
impatience bordering on irritation, scouts were sent out 
to discover why it had not arrived, and when some- 
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body finally read out the news “ Corinthians 5, Norwich 
City 0,” there was a murmur of subdued cheering. It 
was, in fact, a very gallant victory, the more so because 
one of the winners’ forwards became a mere limping 
“passenger” after the first few minutes. Everybody, 
even the most devout worshipper of professional champions, 
likes to see amateurs doing well, and it is good for the game 
that they should. So it is to be hoped that this team 
of great traditions, with their roots in the comparatively 
remote past, who used to fight such battles with the equally 
romantic Preston North End in its great days, may go in 
and win again. 





THE MUNICH 


GLY PTOTHEK 


AND THE REDECORATION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


IR JOSEPH DUVEEN’S undertaking to provide the 

cost necessary for the better displaying of the Elgin 

Marbles znd Nereid Monument sculptures, raises the 

whole question of the interior decoration of that part 

of the British Museum. In a recent article we expressed 
the view that the Parthenon sculptures were already well shown, 
the Nereid sculptures very badly shown, and that, if alterations 
were going to be made, there was a great opportunity for the 
re-arrangement and re-decoration of the western halls so as to 
make them more attractive to visitors and more suitable to their 
contents. We alluded to the Glyptothek at Munich as providing 
a possible pattern for any re-decoration of the British Museum. 
As this exquisite building and its wonderful collection of sculptures 
is not so well known in England now as it used to be, it may be 
worth while considering those aspects of it that affect our pro- 
blems in London. 

The two buildings are contemporaries. Sir Robert Smirke 
was building the British Museum from 1823 till his death in 1847, 
after which it was finished by Sidney Smirke in 1855. Leo von 
Klenze began the Glyptothek for Ludwig I of Bavaria in 1816 
and finished it in 1830. It was designed exclusively for the 
exhibition of the King’s collection of sculpture, and is, therefore, 


Bruckmann. 


WALLS OF DAPPLED LAPIS LAZULI, GOLD AND WHITE VAULTS. 
The sculpture is enlivened by gay decoration in a way that could well be reproduced at the British Museum. 


of moderate size and not in the least crowded. It is a single- 
storey Grecian building set round a quadrangle, with Roman, 
vaulted halls, side-lit by large lunettes giving into the court, 
or by lanterns in the domes. The decoration of the halls, the 
most complete achievement of the neo-classic or Empire style, 
is of unforgettable beauty ; for, unlike the earlier classic archi- 
tects, Klenze realised that antique sculpture was designed to 
be coloured and to be seen against architecture also picked out 
in brilliant colours. In Greece, the sculpture was coloured 
and its actual background predominantly white. Now that 
the sculpture has lost its colours, Klenze understood that the 
relation must accordingly be reversed and its background | be 
brilliantly coloured, if the original effect was to be to any extent 
reproduced. In England, the colouring of classic buildings was 
interpreted into a more sober range than in Germany. At the 
British Museum the predominant colour in the walls is dark 
terra cotta red paint, with the upper walls and ceilings of buff 
or tan yellow ochre. While the intention was, no doubt, praise- 
worthy, the effect was to reproduce in the British Museum, 
with singular faithfulness, not the clear vibrant spectrum of 
the Mediterranean but a rich atmosphere of London fog. The 
Elgin Marbles hall is of no colour at all, so that the sculpture, 





Munich. 
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VIOLET MARBLE WALLS, DOMES WHITE AND GILT, CRIMSON AND PINK COFFERING. 


Eruckmann. | THE BARBERINI FAUN, SEEN AGAINST WALLS AS BLUE AS THE 4A:GEAN SEA. Munich. 
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instead of standing out from a precious background, merges 
into a universal and dispiriting light grey. 

This matter of colouring is undoubtedly one of the causes 
of that auguste ennii, as a witty Frenchman called it, which 
descends all too soon on even, the keenest visitor to the museums. 
The general public is hardly to be blamed for feeling it when a 
critic of Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s genius also complains to the 
Royal Commission, on Museums of experiencing “ gallery fatigue ”’ 
in Bloomsbury. “‘ Your collections being so extremely remark- 
able,’’ Mr. Berenson pursued, “‘ it seems all the more a pity that 
they are not more advantageously, shall I say more psycho- 
logically, exhibited.’” At a time when the effects of colour on 
industrial work are being studied scientifically, its far more 
direct effect in galleries cannot pardonably be ignored. 

In no museum is auguste ennut less felt than in the Glyptothek. 
Indeed, the decoration of the halls is so exquisite that it can 
even be criticised as attracting one’s attention from their contents. 
The general scheme in each is of a flat wall surface painted to 
simulate a rich marble. Above it comes a full entablature of 
white picked out in colours, and then a richly moulded white 
vayit, with the coffers or applied ornaments painted or gilt. 
Thus, a small hall devoted to Egyptian sculpture, of black or 
porphyry hues, has walls representing a terra cotta scagliola, 
the coffers: being alternately apple green and crimson with white 
and gold ornaments. 
The circular domed 
Hall of the Bronzes 
has walls of yellow 
Siena marble, and the 
coffers light green 
behind white and gold 
rosettes. 

The two sides of 
the quadrangular 
building are occupied 
respectively by the 
Romer-Saal and by 
the smaller halls called 
after the A®gina 
Marbles, the Apollo 
Barberini and Bacchus, 
various of whose 
companions are con- 
centrated in it. The 
latter range, contain- 
ing the chief Greek 
sculptures, has barrel 
vaults of white and 
gold, with walls of 
dappled _lapis-lazuli. 
The long Roman hall, 
the most sumptuous 
of all, has walls of 
violet marble, with 
three saucer domes 
enriched with gold 
ornament, and arches 
with octagonal coffers 
of crimson and pink. 
The result is to give 
the effect that the 
sculptures are “laid 
up in lavender,” in- 
stead of being evidently 
exiled, as they are at 
Bloomsbury, to a land 
of Cimmerian gloom. 
The colouring through- 
out suggests glimpses 
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DYING WARRIOR. EAST PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA, EGINA, circa 480 B.c. 





FROM THE (EAST) AEGINA PEDIMENT, --ciea 480 “Bx. 
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below the gleaming temples of a blue A®gean, lapping the 
rocks thyme and myrtle clothed. 
What men or geds are these ? What maidens loath ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 


To take the poet at his word, we may enumerate some of 
the Glyptothek’s population. Corresponding to the Elgin Marbles 
in London are the figures from the temple of Artemis Aphaia 
at Agina, restored by Thorwaldsen. They are supposed to 
have been erected shortly after 480 B.c. to commemorate the 
battle of Salamis, in which the islanders performed prodigies 
of valour. The best preserved is the western pediment, which 
represents the fight at Troy over the body of Patroklos, who 
lies before the feet of a rather stiff Athena—the protecting deity 
of the Greeks. To the left are the Trojans, to the right the 
Greeks, carrying great round shields and ingeniously fitted into 
the triangular space. The eastern pediment has a similar subject 
and contains two most beautiful figures: the archer and the 
dying warrior. Of the latter, Mr. H. B. Walters has said it— 
is a masterpiece of overwhelming yet controlled suffering, as indicated 
by the clenched teeth, drawn lips, and contracted knee. It is the 
first genuinely successful attempt of Greek art to reproduce bodily 
emotion and in its reserve contrasts most favourably with the exaggerated 
realism of similar figures 
in the 3rd century B.c., 
such as the Dying 
Gaul. 

The mastery of 
the nude visible in 
Eginetan work, by 
which the athleticism 
oi the Peloponese and 
the grace of Attic art 
were able to be united, 
makes of these figures 
one of the peaks of 
Hellenic achievement. 
A remarkable example 
of archaic athletic 
sculpture from the 
Peloponese is the 
sixth century Apollo 
of Tenea (so-called). 
An exquisite head of 
Aphrodite is, perhaps, 
the finest fourth cen- 
tury work at Munich. 
Though the nose is 
missing, so perfect are 
the contours of the 
face that its loss is not 
noticed. Similarly, the 
stain is an added 
charm to the “ dap- 
pled’ faun, an early 
copy of a Hellenistic 
original with all the 
beauty of Theocritus 
in its eyes. 

Most celebrated 
of all the Glyptothek’s 
marbles is the colossal 
Barberini faun. The 
great satyr sprawls in 





magnificent slumber, 
his gleaming loins 
negligently and 


voluptuously loose. 
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APHRODITE; FOURTH CENTURY. 


No other figure is charged with so masculine a splendour, sum- 
marising not only the full-blooded, sensual life of the Hellenistic 
age, but virility throughout the ages. He reclines at the end of 
a vista in the Glyptothek, framed in lapis-lazuli and backed by 
malachite green, and casts a spell over the whole gallery. 

The chief need of the British Museum sculpture galleries is, 
in our opinion, an axial arrangement of certain sculptures so that 
they will lure the visitor, on winged feet, down the galleries, 
as the faun lures the Miincheners. The Nereids, for example, 
could they be seen down a vista from the vestibule of the 
Museum, top lit against a lapis or malachite apse, would immedi- 
ately dissipate auguste ennui. The dramatic arrangement of 























THE BARBERINI APOLLO, 


THE RONDANINI MEDUSA. 
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THE “DAPPLED” FAUN. 
sculpture is every whit as important as its chronological or any 
other arrangement. The detail of Smirke’s halls is admirable, 
but spoilt by their present colouring. What a miraculous change 
intelligent re-painting will work can be seen in Mr. Goodhart 
Rendel’s recent re-decoration of Fishmongers’ Hall—another 
building of the Neo-Grec age. ‘‘ Marbles,” and a gleaming 
broken white on, ceilings and mouldings picked out in full primary 
colours: those are the secrets of the Glyptothek’s attraction. 
If Sir Joseph Duveen would stand the sculpture galleries at the 
British Museum a complete re-painting along Klenze’s lines, we 
believe little re-arrangement of sculpture would be necessary 
before the public attended in very much greater numbers. 


BACCHANTE. 
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BEHIND THE CANVAS 


Artists and Their Friends in England, 1700-1799, by William 

T. Whitley. Two vols. (The Medici Society, 42s.) 

The Farington Diary, Vou. VIII (1815-1821). (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
OW is it that, in the cellars of biography, the bottled 
sayings and doings of artists have a bouquet found in 
no other brand? They are generally less distin- 
guished than political biography, less entertaining 
than literary reminiscence. But there is something 

about the most commonplace anecdote of an artist that brings 
the scene more vividly before our eyes. Farington, for instance, 
is often tedious, but he always makes us see what he notes down. 
And Mr. Whitley just takes us and loses us somewhere behind 
Leicester Fields. We find our way back somehow, with bursting 
memories, but with an extraordinary sensation of having actually 
jostled painters at their work and cups a hundred and fifty years 
ago. ‘Two reasons, perhaps, are that artists, for their part, 
instinctively note down visual impressions, so that their diaries 
or letters primarily stimulate our eyes ; and that we, already 
knowing artists through their works—which are partial expres- 
sions of their personalities—have a vague intimacy with them 
which colours their descriptions in our minds. 

Mr. Whitley gives us two volumes of nearly four hundred 
pages each, packed with information about artists from Kneller 
to Turner. For some readers the early chapters, on Kneller’s 
preposterous vanity and the personalities of his rivals, “ drapery 
men,” and other assistants, will be even more interesting than the 
later ones describing more familiar figures. A kind of framework 
is formed by the fortunes of the various societies of artists which 
preceded the Royal Academy, of one of which Kneller was 
president. On this, sketches of individuals are strung in groups, 
so that we always seem to meet characters in company—good 
company. too, for the most part. There appears to be no end 
to Mr. Whitley’s information ; a large proportion of it is new, 
and there is no padding of irrelevant gossip. It has been 
collected, he tells us, in the course of many years from many 
sources, some of them practically unexplored before—e.g., the 
Records of the Royal Academy, of the old Incorporated and 
Free Societies of Artists. The MS. notebooks of George 
Vertue and an exhaustive search of the newspapers have also 
been very productive. There are interesting pages about 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, whom posterity has agreed to 
consider a fool. From Vertue’s notes it appears that his chief 
fault (as with Charles I and Richard II) was a love of art. 
Vertue found him an intelligent collector; he died of a chill 
caught landscape gardening at Kew; and even as far as Rome, 
young Joshua Reynolds felt “‘ extremely afflicted for the loss 
of the Prince of Whales who certainly would have been a great 
patron to painters.” Through this part of the book William 
Chambers passes as a dark horse, to emerge as the real founder 
of the Royal Academy. The architect James Paine had ousted 
him from the Incorporated Society of Artists. Chambers 
thereupon used his intimate influence with the young King, 
whose drawing master he had been, to get a Royal charter for 
the body of which Reynolds was the figurehead. Later, he 
got the commission for re-building Somerset House, where the 
Academy was housed. William Moser, an early R.A., went 
with Chambers exploring the long shut-up galleries of the old 
palace prior to their demolition. What would we not give now 
to have been of that party, or to have found long pieces of 
fifteenth century tapestry for sale at a guinea? 

Treading in dust that had been for ages accumulating, we passed rooms 

which had been adorned in a style of splendour creditable to the taste 

of Edward VI. 

Chambers was most impressed by the interiors of the Inigo 

Jones block, particularly Catharine of Braganza’s octagonal 

domed breakfast room. A page or two earlier Mr. Whitley 

clears up part of the mystery surrounding Gainsborough’s “ Blue 

Boy,” and shows that he painted it in conscious emulation 

of Titian. 

Artists and Their Friends will be a mine for subsequent 
writers, though students will wish that the author had been 
more communicative with his references. Others will fina the 
volumes so full of entertaining information about the obscure 
and the celebrated, and so well put together, that their length 
soon ceases to be formidable. 

The concluding volume of Farington is, in some respects, 
more interesting than many of its predecessors. There is 
none of the war monotony, and it carries us into the enchanted 
London of the Late Regency. The notes are less copious than 
previously, owing to Mr. Greig’s indisposition ; but he is to 
be congratulated on completing his great work of editing the 
MS. which, as he recalls in the Introduction, was bought for 
the Morning Post in 1922 for 110 guineas. Farington’s last 


entry in his Diary records his going to church on the morning 
and evening of December 3oth, 1821, from the latter of which 
services he did not return alive. All that is needed now to 
set the Diary beside Evelyn and Greville is a complete index 
to all the volumes. C. H. 


Accident, by Arnold Bennett. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

*“WORLDLINESS, he decided, was the quality which best appealed 
to him,” reflects Mr. Arnold Bennett’s hero in this zestful, sparkling 
novel. We must be forgiven if, in the reflection, we detect something 
of the author himself, for it is largely this ecstatic appreciation of 
worldliness that has always made Mr. Arnold Bennett such agreeable 
reading. But who could have suspected that, at this time of day and 
in a book airy as gossamer, he was going to confound our long-established 
conviction that he is incapable of other-worldliness ? He isn’t; the 
man, it appears, is capable of anything. For, in Accident, his hero 
travels in a train de luxe accompanied by Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prelude ”— 
and will instantly set reading that work any number of people whose 
expressed intention it has hitherto been never to open a book of poetry 
in their lives. A magnificent achievement ; and conducted, of course, 
by Mr. Bennett with his usual aplomb, his air of having discovered, 
in writing, the most ridiculously easy pastime in the world. Accident 
is the last word in literary virtuosity ; it is done with the flick of a 
pen devastatingly skilful. The tyro, for instance, could set himself 
no better task than to study Mr. Arnold Bennett’s adjectives alone : 
‘‘a dire young woman,” “ prodigious tidings,” “‘ plenary correctness ”’ 
and (after the stoppage of a train) ‘‘ the railway company was main- 
taining its traditional, god-like, majestic, indifferent reticence; and 
every employee was obeying the secret injunction: Give nothing 
away.” The whole of the action takes place on a journey from London 
to Genoa; and Mr. Bennett contrives to pack an incredible amount 
of psychological insight along with the rest of the passengers’ luggage. 
Throughout it all, dominating it all, runs a drama of newly married 
youth. Battle is violently joined in the train, and is not resolved into 
peace with mutual honour until the last possible second. A gem of a 
book ; a talisman against winter, tedium, worry, insomnia, influenza. 

V. 


H. F. 


The Prisoner in the Opal, by A. E. W. Mason. 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. A. E. W. MASON is one of our most commendable manufacturers 
of mystery, and this new book shows little diminution of his powers. 
Once more, by a lucky chance, we go criminal hunting with the great 
Hanaud, the French detective, and his elderly English friend, Mr. 
Julius Ricardo, and the crime takes place in the sunny vintage season 
at the Chateau Suvlac on the Gironde. At first glance it is bad enough— 
a brutal murder; but before long we are steeped in horrors—the 
celebration of the Black Mass, a whole countryside tainted with the 
horrible perversions of the worship of evil—terror piled on terror, 
and no means of knowing who is on our side with Joyce Whipple, 
the plucky American heroine, and who is our secret and deadly enemy. 
It is, indeed, a relief to find our Hanaud still flourishing his knowledge 
of English idioms, such as “‘ warm material ” for hot stuff, and Mr. 
Ricardo, with insufferable superiority, correcting him. Certainly we 
sup of horror to our heart’s content, and though Mr. Mason, naturally, 
does not bring out to the full the vileness which is an essential, though 
often cheerfully forgotten, part of witchcraft, it is there for the 
enlightened reader’s perception. He deals with so many characters, 
leads us down so many different turnings in search of clues, fooling us 
here and rewarding us there, that the reading of his book becomes a 
breathless experience and 1equires a certain amount of concentration. 


(Hodder and 


A Tale that is Told, by S. L. Bensusan. 
7s. 6d.) 

IN this age of complexes and sex-ridden novels it is pleasant to find 
so simple a tale as this; so simple, that it almost disarms criticism. 
The perfect hero (rather priggish, alas !), the wicked villain with a head 
like Judas’s, the pure, sparkling heroine with the lovely voice and a 
predeliction for good works, have not we met them all before, long ago 
in the eighties ? Perhaps; it does not really matter. For the quality 
of this book lies in its incidentals, in its minor characters, in its pictures 
of the fen country, so beautifully done that one expects to look out of 
the window and see miles and miles of marshland and a white line 
of circling gulls. Mr. Bensusan is happier in these descriptions than 
in attributing motives or allotting characteristics to his human beings, 
though his rustics, such as Grandfather Small and Ephraim the carrier, 
are real enough. But then, of course, they live next door to Nature. 
What an excellent heroine Nature herself would make for Mr. Bensusan’s: 
next book ! 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 


Yuki San, by Ellen Forest. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is something besides her delicate and charming descriptions. 
of Japanese family life in Miss Ellen Forest’s Yuki San. This is a 
book to make one think furiously, in view of the oft threatened future 
domination of the yellow race. Yuki San, the victim of age-old tradition 
and upbringing, is a painted, expressionless doll to whom forms and 
ceremonies, and obedience to the law for women, mean everything, 
and her personal emotions nothing. She is also, at moments, the 
human being tortured with modern doubts and revolts, longing—but 
always ineffectually—to seize the freedom enjoyed by her friend 
Gabrielle. Yuki’s tragedy, and that of her brother, is that of the whole 
of modern Japan, the nation in which individuality is still submerged 
in nationality. ‘‘ Vanity,” thinks Ichiro, fresh from Paris, “‘ was still 
the greatest stumbling block to his people.” Well may this be so, 
seeing that the children are still taught to believe that the Japanese are 
directly descended from the gods ! 


Worlds Within Worlds, by Stella Benson. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

Worlds Within Worlds is the apt title of Miss Stella Benson’s new book 
of sketches and essays. This author can show us the universe while 
she watches a puppy dying, or a Japanese servant girl preparing the 
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bath in an inn that was “ lifted up on stilts, and had roofs like the wings 
of a moth.” It is difficult to pick one’s favourites among so many. 
There are the delicious humours of a Chinese banquet, when “ the 
never-emptied glass, the increasing conviction of over-feeding, somehow 
immerse the two noisy round tablesfull in a kind of flood of fantasy, 
as though we were all at the bottom of a lake.’’ Or there are the 
maddening irritations of travel in a toy Korean train, or the elusive 
beauties of the Feast of Lanterns, when paper ships are launched to 
carry blessings to dead lumbermen. There is one most delicate thing 
called ‘‘ The End of a Party” which is reminiscent of Katharine 
Mansfield at her best. And at the end a piece of savage satire, written 
as if in revenge for the slave women of the East. Miss Benson’s style 
is so sensitive, her. observation goes so deep, that nothing she writes 
about seems unimportant. Let us hope she will give us more of her 
reflections without delay. It would be impossible to have too much 
of them, or of the little woodcuts that adorn them. 








Ancient Mariners, by C. Fox Smith. (Methuen, 6s.) 

“TO have no place to have recourse to but uninhabited islands, to 
suffer the extremities of hunger and thirst to be yearly in 
doubt of ever landing in one’s own country again ’’—these were but 
a few of the hardships undergone by the “‘ Ancient Mariners,” of whom 
C. Fox Smith writes with her customary expertise and enthusiasm. 
She tells of sundry old sea robbers of Britannia’s brood, who ranged 
the Southern seas and pillaged the coasts of Barbarie, pioneers in 
discovery for gain whose names have not gone down to fame. One 
of them, Shelvocke, kept a log which makes fascinating reading. Once, 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez, he and the bolder spirits among his crew 
escaped aboard a home-made boat that sounds Heath Robinsonian 
in its fantastic insecurity. ‘* All the convenience we had for a fire 
was only a half tub filled with earth, which made it so tedious that we 
had a continual noise of frying from morning till night.” Upon a 
diet of eels and seal oil, with ammunition consisting chiefly of beach 
pebbles, these intrepid castaways actually gave chase to a large Spanish 
vessel! Such desperate ventures as this, undertaken merely in the 
course of business—the loot business—made our race of deep sea 
sailors what it is to-day. So let no inmate of a floating palace cast 
a sneer at these old pirates! Their lives were bold and coloured, 
their deaths often poverty stricken. Than Miss Fox Smith, they 
could have asked for no more sympathetic biographer. 


William, Prince of Orange, by Marjorie Bowen. (John Lane, 18s.) 
IN the delightful waxwork at the Abbey, stuffy, snuffy little William 
stands on a thick cushion to bring him level with his portly Mary. 
Protestant Ireland remembers him with joy, and Catholic Ireland as 
an incentive to battle. Scotland still regards him as an interloping 
usurper ; while England has only a faint recollection that there was 
any such person. But Miss Bowen adores him promiscuously for his 
hauteur and humility, graciousness and rudeness, and all other contra- 
dictory qualities, as the youthful saviour of the Netherlands, the 


“AS THE TWIG IS 


HE Persians of old had the best reasons for calling 

a sporting dog an educated dog, for none used in sport 

is tolerable unless he knows his job, which presupposes 

a course of training that must place him in a class above 

others of his kind which have not enjoyed his advantages. 
From the earliest times, men of the Anglo-Saxon race have taken 
infinite trouble over the breaking of shooting dogs or the entering 
of hounds, and as the centuries progressed shepherds paid similar 
attention to their own particular servitors, any one of which 
was capable of doing the work of several men. 


’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


There are degrees of education, however. A man may be 
content with a pass degree or aspire to graduation in honours. 
The institution of field trials some seventy years ago was the 
means of in- 
troducing 
a new spirit, 
a desire for 
reaching a 
state of per- 
fection to- 
wards which 
few had _ pre- 
viously as- 
pired. 

With the 
example of 
gun-dogs be- 
fore us, it is 
strange that 
more _persis- 
tent efforts 
have not been 
made to de- 
velop the in- 
telligence of 
ordinary 
house dogs 
by teach- 
ing them 
manners and 
the elements 
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victorious soldier, and a most painful surprise to Louis Quatorze. He 
was all that, as one has seen in the biographies of Louis, of Charles the 
Pensioner, of John de Witt, of Cornelius de Witt, de Ruyter, van Tromp, 
Turenne, Vauban, and in the History of the Netherlands. Now an 
excellent novelist, and an historian capable of much repetition, etches 
in the detail of William’s unyouthful beginnings, and adds to her picture 
the gorgeous colour of the times when Amsterdam was world-capital 
of finance and commerce, and Holland was glorious in all the arts: 


THREE NEW BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Post Office London Directory with County Suburbs (Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, Limited, 55s., special edition at 7os.). This is the 130th edition 
of this invaluable work of reference, which contains 4,000 pages of 
extraordinarily accurate and useful information, gives alphabetically 
arranged lists of private residents and of those engaged in any pro- 
fession or business, and a classified trade section comprising 5,000 trades 
arranged alphabetically. In fact, it is difficult to imagine information 
peculiar to London which the Directory does not give. After many 
years’ use it is a pleasure to be able to testify personally to the amazing 
accuracy which the London Post Office Directory maintains and the 
detailed information which it offers. 

Baily’s Hunting Directory for 1928-29 (Vinton, tos. 6d.), for hunting 
men and women, is as good and informative as ever. It gives particulars 
of no fewer than 523 Hunts all over the world, with changes in Master- 
ships and personnel of Hunts. The Editor calls attention to the striking 
increase of the number of American Hunts and comments on the fact 
that hunter horses of the best type still command high prices and are 
not too plentiful, although their numbers are increasing. 

The South and East Afri an Yeir Book and Guide. (Sampson 
Low, £1 1s.) This is the thirty-fifth annual edition of a book which 
grows rapidfy im bulk and importance. There are sixty coloured 
maps, corrected to date; wherein old pioneers must feel hopelessly 
lost and out of date. So many places which seemed to them important 
in old times, because they lived or fought there, have suffered eclipse 
in the advance of a region becoming yearly more populous and more 
prosperous. One remembers how easy African geography was in 
one’s schooldays, consisting of a coastline and a nice white blank space 
marked frankly “ unexplored.” The modern schoolboy has to learn 
an awful lot of new African geography. It is all to the good, and the 
Union Castle Company is to be congratulated heartily on this most 
excellent work of reference. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Our WANDERING WHEELS, by Jan and Cora J. Gordon (Lane, ras. 6d.) ; 
CHILDREN’s Toys OF ByGoNE Days, by Carl Gréber (Batsford, 323.) ;. 
Fiction.—Tue Sworpv Faris, by Anthony Bertram (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) ; Boston: A CONTEMPORARY Historicat NovEL, by Upton Sinclair 
(Werner Laurie, ros. 6d.); AccipENT, by Arnold Bennett (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 
Uttima TuHuLe, by Henry Handel Richardson (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 


BENT” 


Of course, many men anc women, decide without demur that 
any companions of theirs must be well behaved, and set about 
training them from puppyhood ; but, to the majority, this sort 
of thing is a closed book, and the result is an army of dogs 
that do just as they please without showing any sense of 
discipline. Latterly, thanks to the efforts of Alsatian breeders, 
a movement has been started that should ultimately bring 
about a marked change in the attitude of men and women 
towards their dogs. Alsatians, as most people know, based 
their appeal very largely on the clever work they had done 
for the belligerent forces in the war. Before that devastat- 
ing event occurred we had heard of them being used on 
the Continent by the police, but the chief reason for their 
importation in such numbers was the fact that British 
soldiers had been impressed by the ability with which they 
carried out their duties on the different fronts. 

Alsatians 
started with 
certain 
natural ad- 
vantages. 
Coming from 
generations of 
sheep dogs, 
they had the 
cumulative 
forces of 
heredity in 
theit favour ; 
in other 
WO rd. s ; 
they were 
equipped 
with sayacity 
and _tracta- 
bility, and, 
besides these 
mental 
character- 
istics, they 
had physical 
strength, 
agility, and 
a frame that 
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movement with the least expenditure of energy. To thou- 
sands of Germans the possession of a highly trained sheep 
dog is a source of gratification, and the end of the war found 
a considerable number of them anxious to educate these dogs 
to the utmost of their ability. This desire was encouraged 
by the holding of mumerous trials, which served as excellent 
propaganda, and it is much to the credit of British breeders 
that they were not content with allowing their dogs to compete 
exclusively for exhibition. Within a short time the Alsatian 
Wolf Dog Club, which has since amalgamated with the Alsatian 
League, and another society known as the Alsatian, Sheep, Police 
and Army Dog Society, started trials. More recently still the 
movement has developed to such an extent that training classes 
held at frequent intervals have been inaugurated, in which 
instruction is given by competent persons. It is also customary 
now to have a class at important shows in which competitors 


DOGS LEFT 


DOGS LEFT SITTING. 
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are put through certain elementary tests in obedience, and in 
this way public interest has been stimulated. 

I regard this form of propaganda as being particularly 
valuable, because owners of other dogs, on seeing what can be 
done with Alsatians, are likely to be fired with emulation, which 
should encourage them to experiment on their own favourites. 
Roughly speaking, the curriculum to which Alsatians are sub- 
jected may be divided into two parts, the first comprising tests 
in obedience, and the second being concerned with the more 
advanced work which makes them fitted for police practice. 
Under the first heading may be included such exercises as that 
of following closely to heel on a leash and free. This means no 
perfunctory following, but the dog must “ brush his master’s 
spurs,’’ as old Russian sportsmen used to say. As the handler 
makes one right-angled turn after another, the dog duplicates 
his manceuvres. Then we have sitting and lying down promptly 
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RETRIEVING DUMB-BELL TO HAND. 
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SITTING TO HEEL. 


on command, retrieving, refusing food from a stranger, going Many dogs fail in this respect, showing a tendency to bite. A 
back on the tracks to retrieve some object that has been dropped _ well trained dog has to drop immediately on command mid- 
unseen, high and long jumping, scaling a fence, and picking way in pursuit. On the whole, I should say that the majority 


out from a number of others an article belonging to his haudler. survive this test very well. 


A great test of steadiness, in which the majority of com- I have only sketched cursorily the things that the police 
petitors at trials are usually proficient, is the exercise in which dog is expected to do in, pursuit of a criminal, as it is not possible 
all have to remain recumbent without moving for, possibly, as for me to go more fully into the matter. 
much as fifteen minutes. The dog that will do this is obviously On December 8th, 1928, an article in COUNIRY LIFE described 
under effective command. There are also tests in tracking, the dogs owned by Mrs. and Miss J. Workman of Gothic Lodge, 


to which I think more 
attention needs to be 
given, some of the 
competitors not being 
able to follow in a 
convincing manner a 
really warm line. So 
far, all these things, 
except, perhaps, track- 
ing, can be taught to 
another dog, no 
matter what its breed. 
When we come to 
work on a supposed 
criminal we are con- 
fronted with a much 
more difficult task. 1 
must admit that, in 
a sense, the present 
procedure does not 
seem to be alto- 
gether satis- 
factory, because the 
“criminal ’’ wears a 
thickly padded suit 
which makes him 
obvious to the dog. 
If it were possible for 
him to be protected 
by something less con- 
spicuous, I think it 
would be advantage- 
ous. A really efficient 
dog, when engaged in 
this work, has to dis- 
play powers of 
self-control and intelli- 
gence. For example, 
he will have to pursue 
and catch the man 
without getting his 
teeth into him unless 
the fugitive resists or 
continues in his flight. GIVING TONGUE TO COMMAND. 


Hayling Island, and 
this week we are 
enabled to publish 
photographs of the 
Alsatians belonging to 
these ladies taken 
while they were at 
work. Miss Work- 
man, who exercises a 
personal supervision, 
is greatly interested 
in this aspect of the 
breed. She has ten 
dogs capable of com- 
peting in open stakes, 
which include a pol.ce 
dog course, and eight 
of them have aiready 
done so. 1 _ believe 
Ch. Armin Ernaslieb 
is the only English 
champion that has 
taken part in working 
trials, and her 
Austrian Grand 
Champion Susi von 
Boll has attained the 
English working 
qualification P.D. with 
“excellent.” Someof 
the dogs are trained 
by herself, and others 
have been under the 
care of Mr. T. J. Whit- 
well, a London police- 
constable, who has 
been particularly suc- 
cessful as a_ trainer 
and handler. Last 
year, Miss Workman 
had over for a month 
Kriminal Assis- 
tant Karl Michalke of 
the Berlin Criminal 
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investigation 
Department. 
Miss Work- 
man has 
kindly sent 
me a few 
notes about 
her methods 
of training. 
A good 
age at which 
to start seri- 
ously upon 
the duties is 
from ten 
months to a 
year, when 
most of the 
juvenile  ail- 
ments are 
past; but 
this does not 
mean that the 
puppies have 
been per- 
mitted to 
run wild in 
the mean- 
time. At 
about the 
third month 
the puppies are about with Miss Workman and her assist- 
ants individually, being taken into the house, where they are 
taught habits of cleanliness and not to destroy carpets and 
other objects. They learn to go on the lead without pulling, 
to come when they are called, and generally to behave in a 
seemly manner. Miss Workman insists that, as the time for 
further training comes, the individuality of each dog must be 
considered, and he must be made one’s constant companion. 
Good results are not obtained by the use of the whip. The 
dog must be praised and patted when he has done an exercise 
well, but she would not reward him with food. Disobedience 
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brings a rat- 
ing, and an 
effective 
punishment 
for wrong- 
doing is te 
make him 
carry out an 
exercise that 
he does not 
like, such as 
leaving him 
alone on the 
place of his 
misdemean- 
ovr. Obedi- 
ence is the 
basis of all 
training, she 
considers, and 
this is also, 
perhaps, the 
most tedious 
part of the 
business for 
both handler 
and dog, there 
being conse- 
quently a 
temptation to 
give too much 
time to such exercises as jumping, and slurring over the elementary 
Obedience. Miss Workman, however, does not think it a good 
policy to isolate each exercise and practise it singly until the animal 
is perfected. By doing so you tire yourself and bore the dog. 

I am glad to know that Miss Workman devotes much atten- 
tion to making her dogs proficient in tracking, for she recognises 
that, if they are to be helpful to the police. ability to carry a 
line an hour cold is not nearly sufficient. Therefore, she never 
lets her advanced dogs do less than from one and a half to two 
hours, and she gives them practice on lines up to as much as 
twelve hours cold. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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A FROSTY 


FESTIVAL 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HOSE who go golfing in January must not be greedy 

and expect too much. They are giving hostages to 

fortune. Consequently, the Oxford and Cambridge 

Golfing Society has much to be thankful for in the 

fact that it has played its tournament for the President’s 
Putter at Rye for ten consecutive years and the weather has 
never made golf impossible even for as much as half a day. 
It has once tried to snow, it has several times rained vehemently, 
it has generally blown hard and it has twice frozen hard ; but 
still, we have always managed to get through with it somehow, 
and should be duly grateful. 

This has been one of the frosty years, and frost is, of course, 
to be deprecated. It does make golf a chancy and unsatisfactory 
game. When the ball, pitched on to a cast-iron green, leaps 
lightly over the bunker beyond, and the ball, when putted, 
makes a noise reminiscent of a billiard ball on a table in the 
village club, then things happen which ought not to happen, 
and the only thing that makes the game worth playing is that 
feeling which Mr. Horace Hutchinson called an “ oathful desire 
for victory” ; no one would play it for pure love and affection. 
Some of the rounds at Rye were better than others. During 
the first the ground was almost normal, and during the final it 
began to soften on the top, so that the ball would pitch and stop. 
In the intervening rounds the best that could be said for the 
game was that it could be played with both courage and intelli- 
gence, and that that admirable quality of being able to make the 
best of a bad job reaped its reward. Moreover, there were no 
more surprises, no more “ sensational” defeats of great men 
and victories of little ones, than there normally are on such 
occasions. Sir Ernest Holderness won, and he has won four 
times before, so that no complaint can be nade as to him. 
Mr. Tolley was in the final with him, as he has been twice before ; 
and Mr. Gillies had a great win over Mr. Wethered to reach the 
semi-final. The fourth semi-finalist, Mr. Speakman, is not 
generally to be found in quite such exalted company, but he 
played so well and resolutely—as it well becomes one of his 
victims to say—that he entirely earned his place. 

When the ground was at its hardest and the wind blew, 
there were some astonishingly long drives made. For the benefit 


of those who know their Rye I may mention that Mr.Wetheredand 
Mr. Tolley each got home at the seventh hole with a drive and 
a long iron shot ; that various people drove right into the hollow 
in front of the eleventh green, and one or two practically on to 
the green; that Mr.Wethered drove so far at the Sea Hole as to be 
in one of the little bunkers under the bank, a feat which went some 
way towards losing him his match against Mr. Gillies, By way 
of compensation there were one or two extraordinarily difficult 
shots, such as at the short fourteenth, where the ball alternateiy 
sulked at the bottom of the bank or bounded cheerfully over 
into the big bunker beyond. Taking one consideration with 
another, the play looked to me rather good, and I am quite sure 
that the course was very good—better than it has been for a 
long time, and reflecting much credit on a virtuous and energetic 
Green Committee. Since the onslaught of the “ leather- 
jackets ” some years ago now, we have several times been told 
that Rye was “as good as ever again,” only to find ourselves 
rather sadly disillusioned. I will not say too much, therefore 
on this occasion, except that I think that the greens really are 
all right this time and are going to get, if I may so term it, all 
tighter still. 

When I arrived at Rye I heard that all sorts of revolu- 
tionary things were being done to the course. Mr. Tolley, who 
is captain of the club, with Mr. Croome as first conspirator, had, 
I gathered, really let themselves go. Yet nothing desperate has 
occurred, and the small changes made seem to me good. The 
fourth hole has been partially re-bunkered by the filling up of 
one that was always full of water, and the cutting of a new 
one over the crest of the hill to catch the man who plays too 
safely to the left. The bunkers that swarm round the seven- 
teenth green have been partially rearranged; there is a new 
tee farther back for the fourteenth, and that is about all. I 
hear the cross-bunker at the second is going to be cut away in 
part to make room for those who drive more than three hundred 
yards, but that does not affect me; I can genezally jump it with 
my second, as it is. 

Sir Ernest Holderness certainly deserved his fifth medal, 
for he had to work for it. In the first round he was one down 
with three to play against Mr. Geoffrey Illingworth, who leads 
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the Cambridge side, and got home at the last hole. He did 
much the same against Mr. Bradshaw, this year’s Oxford captain, 
and he had another desperate struggle against our member from 
France, M. André Vagliano, whom he only beat by the aid 
of an unkind-looking stvmie. All this while he did not quite 
seem to be timing the shots ; he was out of practice and was 
playing himself into form: This is, of course, a dangerous 
process ; but if, like the shots, it can be timed, it makes a player 
a terribly dangerous opponent at last. Sir Ernest Holderness 
gradually worked himself up to his best game, and in the final, 
against Mr. Tolley, he produced it for the first time. He really 
did play splendidly and, once he got his nose in front at the third 
hole, always looked like a winner. Do what he would, Mr. 
Tolley could not get his putts up to the hole. At the second 
hole he lay four feet from the hole in three, and it seemed pro- 
bable that he would have that putt to win and, what was more, 
to be two up. In fact, his enemy holed a good putt, and so he 
only had it to halve and to be one up. He put it short—several 
inehes short—and it is not too much to say that he was hardly 
ever past the hole afterwards. To the onlooker, unless he is 
both experienced and sympathetic, it seems incredible that 
a man should not be able to force himself to hit a putt hara 
enough. Yet, in fact, we know that there are days on which we 
just cannot do it. Mr. Tolley had one of these—a particularly 
aggravated one—and so was inevitably defeated by a man who 
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was playing beautifully and giving nothing away on the green 
or anywhere else. 

There were many other interesting matches, of course, 
during the three days. The most melodramatic was that in 
which M. Vagliano beat Mr. Oppenheimer after being five 
down at the seventh hole—a case of our old friend “ the holes 
falling away like snow off a dyke.” Some of the best golf— 
perhaps the best collective golf of the meeting—was played in 
the match between Mr. Gillies and Mr. Wethered, Mr. Gillies 
winning by two and one. He finished up that match by playing 
consecutively—first, one of the most ill-judged approach shots, 
and then one of the bravest and most brilliant chips that ever 
were seen. He was hitting the ball extraordinarily truly all 
that afternoon, and if he could have kept it up against Mr. 
Tolley next morning——. However, there are always these 
“ifs and ans”; the ball bounced with a most perverse and 
malignant sense of humour at the first couple of holes, and both 
players, no doubt, began to think that it would do so evermore. 
Neither could settle down, and if I were to state what their best 
and their worst ball scores were, it would be considered highly 
defamatory. I wish, with all respect to everybody else, that 
Mr. Tolley could have won, because he never has won 
this Putter, and it is clear that he ought to do so. And 
so, farewell for another year to the coldest and jolliest of all 
golfing festivals. 





A RIVIERA GARDEN 


LA LEOPOLDA 


T is sometimes said that it is difficult to grow plants in 
an architectural garden. This statement may verge on 
being an “‘ Irishism,’”’ but there is a great deal of truth 
in it all the same. Plants have a habit of wandering 
beyond their allotted space, and so may spoil the symmetry 

of some architectural feature. It is certainly true that, if you 
have a real love of plants and grow them for their individual 
beauty as well as for a stereotyped display of colour, you will 
have considerable difficulty and have to exercise ingenuity 
if the balance between architecture and plants is to be kept. 
A slight slip in planning, too overwhelming a use of plants, 
carelessness in upkeep, and the particular effect you have aimed 
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THE UPPER GARDEN, WITH THE HOUSE AND LIBRARY. 


at will be ruined, and the plants will run away from you. On 
the other hand, if they are carefully trained and tidied almost 
daily, the result is too prim and proper, and is rather too like 
a public garden. There is a happy mean, and it is difficult 
to come by. 

This point is stressed, for the gardens at La Leopolda, 
which are described in this article, are an almost perfect example 
of the happy mean, and do enormous credit to the skill and 
artistic sense of the owner, Madame la Comtesse de Beauchamp. 

Few estates on the Riviera have such a splendid outlook. 
La Leopolda stands about a thousand feet high on an isolated spur 
of the hillside which seems to have slipped down from the 
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LOOKING UP THE GARDEN STEPS TO THE HOUSE. 
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G. R. Ballance. THE FOUNTAIN, WITH CAP FERRAT IN THE DISTANCE. Copyright “ Country Life.” 
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THE SPANISH GARDEN. 
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THE VIEW 


FROM 
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THE GARDEN 


HOUSE. 


mountains above. There is a ravine between it and the 
Middle Corniche, and to the east lies a deep gorge. The 
hillside falls away so steeply in front of the house that 
nothing is seen of the town of Beaulieu, which lies just 
below; the view consists of the points of Cap Ferrat in 
the distance and the limitless azure expanse of the sea. 

The land was originally acquired by the late King 
of the Belgians (hence the name), when he was living 
at the Villa Cedres on Cap Ferrat, but nothing was done 
during his lifetime to develop the property. When it 
came into the market it was purchased by the present 
owner, who saw the unbounded possibilities of this unique 
position. There were only two peasant houses on the 
bare hillside, with an occasional olive grove facing the 
sea. One, now renovated in the Provengal style, is a 
little guest house ; the other forms the base of the charm- 
ing house which the owner has herself designed. Between 
has been built the library, a separate building, but con- 
nected with the house by a semicircular colonnade— 
you will note the simple and charming lines of this 
colonnade, unadorned except for the plain curves ot 
mosaic in the paving and clipped laurels in simple yet 
effective tubs. The space in front of the colonnade is 
taken up with two triangular water basins edged with blue 
violas, and wide sweeps of grass across which runs black 
and white marble paving, which would look curious in an 
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THE COLONNADE BETWEEN LIBRARY AND 
HOUSE. 


ordinary garden, but is beautifully in keeping in this rather 
severe but charming form of architectural garden. 

—. Straight between the two buildings stretches a row 
of rose-covered stone pillars, from the centre of which 
a wide flight of grass steps edged with stone reaches far 
down the hillside past four terraces to a fountain pool 
whose edges are smothered with little pink daisies. The 
sides of the stairway are bright with echiums, white 
broom, agathea and spireas, while bright-coloured ivy- 
leaved geraniums foam over old oil jars placed at intervals, 
and the whole is enclosed by a line of dark cypresses. 
The planning of this portion of the garden is indeed 
excellent. Steps are never easy things to design, and 
are still more difficult to decorate effectively with flowers. 
Here the latter are allowed to wander, and they do no 
harm, as the steps are so wide that a broken edge is not 
only effective but necessary. The fountain is of the 
right size for the plateau which contains it, and it is not 
overdecorated. Everything is in keeping. 

One of the particular features of the garden at La 
Leopolda is the colour schemes on the four terraces. The 
first is entirely blue and mauve, the second is yellow and 
orange, the third red. On the first terrace this is obtained 
by a 15ft. border on either side of a wide lawn, with 
a background of olives and cypresses. Violas, primulas, 
nemesias, schizanthus, cinerarias and echiums are used. 
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in ascending heights, and the effect 
is charming. Equally so is the second 
terrace with marigolds, eschscholtzias 
and jasmine. They are never over- 
planted, and show a real love of flowers. 

To the west of the blue terrace, 
through a narrow entrance in a hedge 
of Cupressus macrocarpa, lies the Spanish 
garden, a copy of a well known garden 
at Toledo. A long canal, edged with 
black and white marble tiles, lies in a 
green lawn and leads to a little red 
Moorish garden house with white marble 
pillars. It would have been so easy 
to have been satisfied with the amusing 
design and chequerboard tiling, which 
would have palled after a little and 
looked a trifle garish. This has been 
carefully avoided by a misty edging 
of Primula malacoides, which just softens 
the harshness of the black and white 
tiling, and by the dwarf cypress hedge 
at either side. The result is a beauty 
of straight line that could hardly be 
bettered in gardening. From whatever 
angle it is looked at it is perfect, and 
yet it retains that spice of novelty 
that is always attractive at first sight 
and how rarely keeps its attraction. 
Other copies of this Spanish garden 
exist on the Riviera, but few are as 
effective as this. 

West of the yellow terrace wander- 
ing paths bordered with spirea and 
oxalis lead to the old olive woods, 
which are carpeted with white, blue 
and purple iris, acres smothered in 
cascades of colour, and such a contrast 
to the other more architectural portions 
of the garden. But this is one of the 
charms of these Riviera hillsides, where, 
if one likes, one can change the lands- 
cape in the twinkling of an eye from 
what is obviously man-made, however 
beautiful it may be, to the natural 
looking wild garden. This is partly 
made possible by the olive, for no tree 
is more kindly to those who wish to 
make use of its shade or tc the plants 
which grow under it. We are con 
sidered lucky in our timber trees in 
the British Isles, but we do lack the 
kindly olive with its picturesque old 
age and its ability to grow in a soil 
that most of our trees would not look 
at. Irises seem to have a particular 
affinity for olives, and in some gardens 
this association is especially effective, 
among them the Villa Salles and La 
Leopolda, not so very far away from 
each other, but at the Villa Salles 
the olive wood is on flat ground; here 
it is in rough terraces, and the walls 
are draped in agathea of various shades. 

To the east of the yellow terrace 
lies a very simple garden, a little sunk 
lawn surrounded ty a thick hedge o! 
rosemary. Stepping stones cross it, 
and in the middle is one enormous 
oil jar. And so in the garden at La 
Leopolda you find everything: the 
strictly architectural in the colonnade 
with its twin pools, the novel in the 
Spanish garden, the peaceful in the 
sunk lawn, the blaze of colour in the 
terraces, the natural in the olive wood, 
and the great gesture in the wide steps 
with its attendant borders. 

The house itself is not large, but 
picturesque. A semicircular terrace in 
front of the dining-room, again, has 
blue agathea on the walls, which are 
built with a trough to carry soil, a 
simple but effective plan that might 
be made more use of, while against 
the house bright red _ bougainvillea 
makes a splash of colour. 

In every way this is one of the 
most satisfying and most finished of all 
Riviera gardens. Its situation certainly 
helps, but many gardeners, and others, 
would have been satisfied with the 
distance and would have let the garden 
jog along in the usual stereotyped 
Riviera manner. It reflects the greatest 
credit on its owner. E.G. 
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THE GARDEN DOOR, FROM 


OLIVES AND 


THE SUNK 


LAWN, 


WITH 


THE COLONNADE. 
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THE 


CITY HALES 


FISHMONGERS’ 


Designed by Henry Roberts and finished in 1834. 


OF LONDON 
HALL 


The interiors have recently 


been restored by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. 


ANY chapters, more or less important, in the history 
of architecture still remain to be written ; but which 
among the less important would provide more lively 
reading than the chapter on paint ? Even the much- 
advertised age of artificial) building materials in 

which we live is hardly quicker to excite our interest than the 
age of artificial surface finishes of whose gaiety so little remains. 
Such a chapter would trace for us the rise and fall of pure paint, 
of paint the bright-hued handmaiden of architecture, and would 
throw only a brief glance at that kind of paint which is used 
to set up a picture ora pattern in anempty space. Its tale would 
be the triumph of mind over matter. It would show us archi- 
tects at work who, with no priceless quarries to draw upon, 
with no army of masons, carvers or polishers, could produce 
something of even greater richness and subtlety than others 
enjoying all such advantages. Unfortunately, the chapter would 
be a short one, for the age of paint came to an early end. We 
would have to be shown the essences of darkness into which 
the last brushes were dipped, and the solid penumbra of boredom 
and respectability that thereafter rolled over the entire be- 
painted world. Last of all, one or two isolated patches of light 
would appear in the sepulchral gloom, disclosing happy resur- 
rections. Buildings invested with the dim Victorian cerement 
would emerge again in all their splendour, and the splendour 
would be no less substantial than when first created. There 
is nothing ghost-like about the Fishmongers’ Hall, the latest 
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and one of the most striking examples of architectural rejuvena- 
tion in this country. Externally, it is as real as St. Paul’s ; 
internally a good deal more real. There is no building in 
England that we could less afford to omit from such a story. 

The Fishmongers’ Hall, before Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
arrived, had been as carefully obliterated as only a building 
of consummate simplicity of design can be obliterated under 
layers of undiscerning paint. Curiously enough, the responsi- 
bility for this treatment lies with a descendant of the con- 
siderable artist who was the author of the original scheme. 
Frederick Crace, who, on his death in 1859, left a matchless 
collection of London maps and views which may now be 
seen in the Print Room of the British Museum, was one of 
the most distinguished decorators of his day. Little record 
is left of his handiwork at the Fishmongers’ Hall, so that Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel’s performance, if it were to have any value 
as a restoration, must perforce be a piece of guesswork of quite 
unusual acuteness. But there can be no doubt that Crace, 
working under the direction of the architect, proved himself 
worthy of the latter’s building. His descendant, J. D. Crace, 
and G. F. Bodley, R.a., who advised him, did their work only 
too well. A few rooms were left unmolested, and these 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel gratefully preserved as he found them. 
Elsewhere their dissatisfaction with the old scheme was so sharp 
that they expressed it in writing, adding particulars which have 
proved of the greatest value. Thus, of the Court Drawing-room, 
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the most delightful of the lesser 
rooms, Bodley said that the blue 
curtains must at once be exchanged 
for green ones. The hint was enough 
for Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, whose 
attitude throughout was more self- 
effacing than most creative artists 
care to be. 

The history of the building is 
not without interest. The present 
hall is the third which has been 
erected on the London Bridge site, 
a site which was divided by a series 
of river stairs bearing alluring names, 
such as Fleur de Luce Alley, Black 
Raven Alley, Ebgate Lane and 
Wheatsheaf Alley, the first and last 
being called after adjoining taverns. 
In 1434 the Company obtained from 
Lord Fanhope a lease of the princi- 
pal part of the site for his lifetime 
and the reversion after his death. 
It is not known what use was made 
at first of the various buildings 
already existing, but the terms of the 
amalgamation of the Salt Fishmon- 
gers with the Stock Fishmongers 
in 1513 provided that all “ assem- 
bles ” of courts should be holden, 
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kept and used in the place commonly 
called the Fishmongers’ Hall. The 
first of the three halls must, therefore, 
have been erected some time be- 
tween these two dates. No pians of 
it have been preserved, but it is 
shown in various contemporary maps 
and engravings as a large square 
pile of crenellated masonry with angle 
towers and a central gateway towards 
the river. This first hall was de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire of London, 
which blazed up with great vehe- 
mence just as it crossed the bridge- 
foot on its way from Pudding Lane 
Thames Street was, in those days 
“ the lodge of all combustibles, oy! 
hemp, flax, pitch, tar, cordage, hops 
wines, brandies, and other materials 
favourable to fire.” Fishmongers 
Hall disappeared entirely, and wa: 
succeeded by a building by Edwar< 
Jerman, or Jarman, the architect o 
the Royal Exchange, Merchan 
Taylors’ Hall, Drapers’ Hall anc 
Haberdashers’ Hall. The secon 
hall was finished in 1671. The Roya 
Exchange, illustrated in Vitruviu 
Britannicus, is the only work oi 
Jerman’s of which plans and eleva- 
tions exist to-day, but an adequate 
representation of Fishmongers’ Hal! 
may be found in one of the two 
aquatints of Old London Bridge, 
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7.—LUNETTE IN 


fy m the collection of the Fishmongers’ Company, which accom- 
pay this article (Fig. 16). It shows a pleasantly unpretentious 
fe-ade of brick, with cornice, quoins and window architraves 
stone, belonging to the three-times-three class of composition, 
which Chatsworth is the best known example. Like the 
» ssent building, it stands on a basement the height of which is 
- difference between the levels of bridge-head and river quay. 
e midmost of the three parts into which the river front is 
|: ided has a small forward projection and is crowned with a 
jiment containing the Company’s coat of arms. The building 
s: rrounded a square court, the south side of which was formed 
the dining-hall. It is here that Peirce’s wooden statue of 
Sir William Walworth, now half way up the grand staircase, used 
o stand. Walworth, twice Lord Mayor of London, deserves 
» honour rendered his effigy if only for the common-sense 
modesty with which he tried to excuse himself from accepting 
the knighthood offered him by Richard II. In an eighteenth 
century fishmongers’ pageant Walworth was represented riding 
in front of a cavalcade with dagger in hand and preceded by 
the head of Wat Tyler carried on a pole. He was, moreover, 
the owner of one of the houses standing on the site of the first 
Fishmongers’ Hall. 

With the re-building of London Bridge to the west of the 
old site, the Fishmongers’ Hall had to yield place once again to 
a new structure. The other, pleasing enough in its way, had 
been the work of a busy middle-aged practitioner whose name 
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8—VESTIBULE ON FIRST FLOOR. 


GRISAILLE, BY COLIN 


GILL: VESTIBULE ON FIRST FLOOR. 


and achievement are forgotten by most people to-day. If it 
was a typical product of a period, it was typical only of its second 
best. The name of Henry Roberts may be almost as unfamiliar 
as Jerman’s, but his work comes very near to being an efHlorescence 
of all the finest qualities in the movement to which it belongs. 
Its place among that family of institutional buildings whose 
dignity and reticence were the result of a careful scrutiny of 
Greek architectural remains is a singularly high one. It stands 
midway between the British Museum, which is larger, and the 
best among the Bank of England branches erected throughout 
the country in the early ’twenties, which are smaller in size. 
The polished delicacy of its interiors would be hard to match 
in any of these, and harder still in the railway architecture, 
impressive enough in its way, with which the movement con- 
cluded. The secret of its perfection lies in a happy union of 
complementary minds. It was the first work of a gifted young 
man who had served his time under Sir Robert Smirke, the 
acknowledged master of the Greek school, and was fresh from 
the usual leisurely Continental tour which followed apprentice- 
ship. And it was not only that this young man, not unduly 
ambitious, had little else to do than to concentrate the whole 
of his mind with enthusiasm on this welcome task: he had 
the luck to be assisted in the preparation of his working drawings 
and the supervision of all practical details of building by a still 
younger man whose almost frantic industry was soon to make 
him the most highly productive architect of all time, the Edgar 
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9.—THE OPPOSITE END OF THE SAME VESTIBULE._ 
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Wallace of his profession. This combination of business genius 
and unremitting practical zeal subserving a first-rate artistic 
personality is an ideal one for the bringing forth of fine archi- 
tecture. It cannot often occur, for the practical partner is 
apt to be too impatient of the other’s presence, not to speak of 
the control that is, or should be, imposed upon him. Gilbert 
Scott’s collaboration with Roberts began and ended with the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, with the result that Roberts never carried 
out as considerable a building again, nor Scott so good a one, 
amassing, instead, a fortune which, on his death, amounted 
to £120,000. 

Roberts was, in the words of Scott (who always remembered 
him with gratitude), “‘in independent circumstances, and was 
a gentlemanly, religious, precise and quiet gentleman. I was,” 
Scott continues, “ the only clerk in the office at the time, though 
he subsequently took a pupil, so that I had the advantage of 
making all the working drawings of this considerable public 
building, from the foundation to the finish, and of helping in 
measuring up the extras and omissions, as well as of constantly 
seeing the work during its progress.” In the spring of 1834, 
when the Fishmongers’ Hall was finished, Scott was sent as 
clerk of the works to Roberts’ next building, the Camberwell 
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impression created by the building was a good deal more 
favourable. 

The finest work both of Roberts and of Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel is to be found in the magnificent banqueting hall with 
its ellipsoid coffered ceiling (Fig. 13). The soft olive-green walls 
of this room are among the very few places in which Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel has not had to fly in the opposite direction to that 
of his predecessors. Their green was something not unlike 
his green, and his is excellent. From all the rest of the room, 
and from the ceiling in particular, it was necessary to remove 
an all but impenetrable disguise. The exquisite organisation 
of bands, coffers and pater is now emphasised instead of slurred 
over. The treatment of the end bays shows very clearly the 
object that has been aimed at throughout. The wall face of 
these end bays is projected forward on an additional pilaster, 
the projection being continuously linked up through ceiling and 
cornice. The coffers in this part of the ceiling are twice sunk 
back, and the whole effect is richer. By treating his dividing 
bands with colour and gold, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has, quite 
possibly, departed from the original scheme, but he has stressed 
the architecture of the room in a way which Crace would have 
envied and Roberts approved. The sky-blue panels set off 
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Grammar School, and after that we hear no more of their 
association. Roberts went on to build the first railway station 
at London Bridge—curiously enough, to another man’s design, 
though the station buildings were often attributed to Roberts, 
who fell ill at an important stage in the negotiations with the 
railway. Another of his buildings is the St. Paul’s Seamen’s 
Church in Dock Road, East Smithfield. Meanwhile he was 
appointed architect to Lord Shaftesbury’s society for improving 
the dwellings of the labouring classes ; in this capacity he built 
tenements in the St. Gilés’ and Theobald’s Road districts. He 
was also the architect for the cottages put up at the Exhibition 
in 1851 and re-erected as lodges in Kennington Park. He died 
in 1876. Roberts’ chief work, by the way, is the subject of a 
mysterious hiatus in the Architectural Magazine. “It is,” 
says an editorial notice in the April, 1834, issue, “‘ a piece of 
architecture of which we cannot at all approve, from the use 
which has been made of three-quarter columns in two of the 
elevations.” It then goes on to promise “ the opinion of a 
professional friend in our next.” No opinion appeared in 
Mr. Loudon’s next, nor, indeed, in any of the issues of the 
Magazine afterwards published. Who was the “ professional 
friend,” and what was the reason for his silence? The general 


one of his most elaborately thought-out devices, which is the 
use in different places and for different purposes of three or 
four different shades of gold leaf. The employment of ors variés, 
so popular in France from the Versailles of Louis XIV onwards 
is rare enough in England, and it will be interesting to note how 
much of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s experiment in modulated gold 
tints remains visible after ten years or so of the English climate. 
Since the atmosphere of London appears to have been steadily 
getting clearer for some years past the prospect is by no means 
hopeless. In the doors and door-frames, restored to that rich 
honey colour which lies half way between the varnished canary 
yellow of the modern office desk and the reddish umber of the 
Wren period, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has again betrayed the Gallic 
quality of his inspiration. Its effect in the Fishmongers’ Hall 
(where it has been restored throughout) is to equalise the tone 
values and leave gay and delicate colour surfaces to answer 
one another without the obvious reinforcement of chiaroscuro. 
The wrong sort of yellow was found by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
and promptly covere| with decent black, in the long oak side- 
board introduced about twenty years ago. The only genuine 
and deliberate additions to the room are the gilt wreaths on the 
three balcony fronts at one end, and the honeysuckle ornament 
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13.—THE BANQUETING |HALL. OLIVE-GREEN WALLS AND ORS VARIES, SKY-BLUE COFFERINGS. 
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14.—OLD LONDON BRIDGE, FROM DOW 











15—-LONDON BRIDGE, 1757, BY SCOTT, 








16—OLD FISHMONGERS’ HALL, AS BUILT BY EDWARD JARMAN. 
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17.—THE RT. HON. RUSSELL GURNEY, BY W. W. OULESS. 


hich clasps the three round sunburners in the centre of 
the ceiling. The coats of arms of Prime Wardens and other 
oTicers and benefactors concentrated in and about the little 
gallery were previously stretched in a continuous line running 
round the room from capital to capital. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 


19.— THE MARGRAVE OF ANSPACH, BY ROMNEY. 
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18.—* CUSTOM HOUSE QUAY,” 1757, BY SCOTT. 


also designed the electric light brackets of which one is 
illustrated separately (Fig. 6). 

Leading from this room is the charming little Court Draw- 
ing-room, the blue silk damask curtains of which have been 
referred to. ‘The same damask has been stretched on the walls 


20.—THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH, BY ROMNEY. 
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of the room. The ceiling of this room is one of the few parts 
of the building that Messrs. J. D. Crace and Bodley appear 
to have left undisturbed. Three beautiful glass chandeliers 
have not been furnished with electric candles; concealed 
electric globes are used to strengthen the light of the wax candles 
that still burn here on occasions of state. 

_ The photograph of the adjoining Court Dining-room 
(Fig. 12) was taken on the eve of a banquet, and shows not 
only the candles but, hanging in the centre of the room, the 
solid silver chandelier which is only assembled and put up 
at such times. The Margravine of Anspach and her German 
husband (Figs. 19 and 20) are the subjects of little known 
but admirable Romneys in this room; the portrait of the 
charming and adventurous authoress must certainly be reckoned 
among the pick of that artist’s work. In the first-floor vesti- 
bule (Fig. 8), with its excellent four-globe chandelier, the 
most important contribution is the series of panels painted 
in grisaille by Mr. Colin Gill (Fig. 7). The four segmental 
lunettes show sea and river nymphs reclining against a central 
shell, and in the smaller rectangular panels over the doors are 
scenes reminiscent of the fishmonger’s trade. A further string 
of honeysuckle from Mr. Goodhart-Rendel adds interest to the 
skylight ; the same hand has, here and elsewhere, brought out 
the exquisitely modelled brass ornament to the firegrate and 
implements hitherto covered with black. 

On the staircase, the ugly-coloured glazing to the window 
had to be left in its place, but several other improvements were 
made. Roberts’ scagliola pilasters are still as good as new, and 
gave no occasion for interference from J. D. Crace and Bodley. 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has added to the unity of the staircase 
hall (Fig. 2) by painting the frieze to the colour of the scagliola. 
At the foot of the stairs he found a mosaic pavement of little 
charm ; for this he has substituted a pavement of black Belgian 
marble, veined with white, round which runs a key pattern 
in gold mosaic with a dull finish—no easy thing to find in these 
days. The two pairs of pink granite columns may, possibly, 
have been polished by Roberts, but more likely it was half a 
century later that they received the gelatinous gloss which 
has only now been removed. The Victorian statues of a fisher- 
man and fisherwoman have yielded up their niches at either end 
of the staircase hall to classical statues. These are too small 
for their niches; but they are right, where the others were 
somewhat fatuously wrong. 
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As you descend the two steps at the foot of the black marble 
pavement and pass through the Doric screen, you leave behind 
you the private part of the building, in which a faintly olive-tinted 
sea-green is the prevailing colour. You are now in the portion 
to which a miscellaneous public is admitted to meet the Court 
and officials of the Company. ‘The walls here are mostly 
café au lait and afford a new kind of contrast with the warmer 
gold of the varnished oak. In the Court Waiting-room (Fig. 5) 
and Court Room (Fig. 3), this colour deepens into the comfort- 
able brown of well worn pigskin leather. In these surroundings 
the gold leaf strikes an almost sumptuous note. The Court 
Room contains a notable portrait of the Right Hon. Russell 
Gurney, Q.c., M.P. (Fig. 17), Recorder of London and a Prime 
Warden of the Company, by W. W. Ouless, a.R.A. Gurney, 
to whose handsome face the powerful light and shade give an 
unusual severity, was-made Prime Warden of the Company two 
years before his death. In the same room is one of the few 
clocks remaining from the earlier building, a remarkable piece 
in inlaid walnut. 

The building still contains some exquisite decorative 
adjuncts which are among the very best of their period. The 
fireplace surround in the first-floor vestibule has been referred 
to; in the entrance hall is a stove (Fig. 4) lavishly decorated 
with anthemion ornaments in gilt brass in the manner of Thomas 
Hope, which is even more interesting. The enamelled glass 
of the early nineteenth century, in which the colours remain 
on the surface of the glass, is not very highly esteemed to-day ; 
but there are one or two minor examples in the Fishmongers’ 
Hall—notably that in the tympana under the banqueting hall 
ceiling—which play their part very well in the general scheme. 
They cannot compare in importance with such windows as 
those in Christ Church, Brighton, but perhaps their smallness 
is in their favour and does more to justify a singularly attractive 
technique. 

The door furniture is exquisitely designed, no doubt 
by Roberts himself, and Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has done well 
to substitute reproductions of the best pieces for inferior 
ones. In each of these details the Fishmongers’ Hall shows 
the unrelaxing attention of that ‘‘ gentlemanly, religious, precise 
and quiet man,” its architect ; and it is a piece of great good 
fortune, in these days of gutted and decaying mansions, to 
have them brought to light again with just the same scrupulous 
care. CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 





SPRING 


LREADY certain lucky—and hardy— individuals are 
busy with fly and bait on Highland rivers, the earliest 
of which are the famous Helmsdale, the Brora and 
Thurso, all of these opening for salmon fishing on 
January 11th. A day later those with a rod on Borgie 

and Halladale may make a start, while on that water of renown, 
the Tay, the annual attack is launched on the 15th. 





“THE ROCK POOL.” 


SALMON 


The first of the lowland streams to begin a fresh season 
is the Tweed on February tst, and most of the Scottish waters 
are open by February 11th, although those good “ backend ” 
rivers, the Annan and Nith, do not resume after a short close 
season until February 26th. 

South of the Border we are mostly well behind the Scots, 
although there is a certain amount of overlapping, Coquet 
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anglers making a start on February Ist, those of Severn and 
Wye February 2nd, while rods on Dart, Exe and Teify are busy 
on the 16th. The rest come in with March, except the Devon- 
shire Avon and the Ogmore in Giamorganshire, which form the 
rear guard. But these have no spring fishing at all, as they 
do not open for salmon angling until May. 

Spring fishing can be, and usually is, hard, dour work, 
sometimes with more pain than pleasure when the line freezes 
in the rings and the hands of the man who is spinning become 
so cold that he cannot feel the handle of the reel. A useful tip 
in this connection is to wear warm wool mittens to cover the 
wrists, and exclude draughts from going up the arms, and also 
to rub the exposed parts of the hands and the fingers with a 
little olive oil from time to time. 


Yet, in spite of the discomforts of fishing during many 
days in January, February and often in March, there is a certain 
fe ling of satisfaction and a charm about these very early expe- 
di ions which is difficult to recapture later on in the year. Every- 
th ng is so new and fresh; the winter of discontent, when the 
ro! had perforce to stay in its case, is gone, and before lies a 











THE INTAKE : 


glorious vista of many months when we may angle when ere 
we list. That alone is sufficient to give these spring days an 
irresistible appeal. 

Whatever the “ fly only ’”’ man may say, and if he is a bigot 
» will say anything, there is no conceivable doubt that, except 
dossibly in rivers of the Helmsdale type, which are, in the main, 
irly shallow, spinning is a far more effective method of catching 
simon than fly-fishing in early spring. 


oy ee 


The rivers are big, the water fast, and it is difficult to get 
even a 5/0 Jock or Silver Doctor down to fish which are lying, 
aybe, beneath ten or twelve feet of torrent. With a heavy 
evon or well leaded artificial, on the other hand, one can be 
}‘etty confident when a pool has been fished that everything 
tierein has had a “close up” view of the lure. And this is 
hat is of primary importance in spring. 


— 
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When the water is cold, salmon are lethargic; not now will 
ley come feet, sometimes yards, to fly or bait, as so often is 
1e case later on. To tempt them at all one must let the attrac- 
on, whatever it may be, almost scrape the finny nose, and only 
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then is one likely to feel the rod dancing to the reel’s melodious 
music. 

Another peculiarity about spring fish is that they very 
rarely show, and one can disregard the stories so often heard 
that someone saw a lovely fish, bright as silver, jump in a certain 
pool. It is all Lombard Street to a penny orange that the 
“ lovely silver fish ’”’ is no better than a so-called well mended kelt 
which has discarded the spawning livery for brighter raiment. 

Could we but obtain a nearer and more leisurely inspection 
we should find that the colour was a weiitish silver, and lacked 
the metallic steely blue reflections of the clean fish. Not that 
every kelt is easy to distinguish, and many are taken home 
and eaten in ignorance by angiers. 

The late P. D. Malloch said that a well mended kelt was 
better eating than many Jate autumn salmon, and One can hardly 
imagine it being worse than a spring or summer fish caught in 
October after being in the river for months and months. 

Many kelts are, of course, unmistakable at ‘once, even when 
bright in colour. They are long and lank, the vent is larger 
than that of a clean fish, and the lower edge of the tail is worn 


RIVER SPEY. 


and raw. There will be gill maggots for a certainty, and the 
gills will be partly eaten away by these parasites. At the same 
time the presence of these creatures is not proof that the fish 
is a kelt, because they will in all probability be found in the 
gills of a fish which has spawned in some previous year, gone 
back to the sea to recuperate and then again returned to spawn 
a second time. Another test for a kelt is suggested by Mr. 
W. J. M. Menzies. This is to examine the contours of back and 
belly in the middle third of the body.- If parallel the fish isa 
kelt, for in a clean salmon, however thin, their shape is convex. 

Kelts are at once the bane and salvation- of spring fishing. 
Sometimes they are so numerous that in some pools there is 
little chance for any springers which may be in residence to take 
the bait, as a hungry kelt is always first. 

But on a cold, blank day there are many worse things than 
a battle with a big wrong ’un which resists for quite a long while 
before it can be played out sufficiently to allow net or tailer 
to be used. Such a fight serves to bring back warmth into 
fingers and toes, and renew hope that the next pull will be from 
a right ’un. West CouNTRY. 
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THEATRE 


TOM ROBERTSON’S CENTENARY 


NE of the signs of a work of genius is that it breaks 

fresh ground. Certain books, for example, have 

two kinds of greatness. They are absolutely great—- 

by which we mean that they would be first-class 

in any age. Then they are of supreme importance 
relative to the time in which they were produced. Richardson 
is often called the father of the English novel because, before 
the publication of Pamela: or Virtue Rewarded, the English 
novel practically did not exist. Prior to Pamela, which was 
published in 1740, English story-telling was made up of romantic 
improbability and fictitious heroics. Richardson’s novels may 
be a trifle tedious now, but we can never take from them the 
merit of having been the first of their kind. The first novel of 
Henry Fielding, entitled Joseph Andrews, and published in 
1742, was a parody of 
Pamela, and was im- 
mediately successful. 
Now, if there had been 
no Pamela there could 
not have been any 
Joseph Andrews, and 
without Joseph 
Andrews Fielding 
might never have 
written Tom Fones. 
So we may say that 
if there had been no 
Richardson there 
might have been no 
Fielding, and it is 
arguable that if there 
had been no Fielding 
there might have been 
no Dickens. In a 
sense, then, Richard- 
son is the first in a 
chain of mountains 
rising from the plain. 
As with the novel, so 
with the theatre. Be- 
fore the day of Tom 
Robertson the English 
stage was dom_nated 
by the romantic fus- 
tian of writers like 
Sheridan Knowles and 
Bulwer Lytton. The 
ideal of a stage char- 
acter at that tme was 
that he should behave 
and speak as _ no 
human being could, 
should or would have 
behaved and spoken. 
The English theatre 
had fallen upon an 
eviltime. That 
gigantic eruption of 
the English genius 
known as the Eliza- 
bethan drama had long 
subsided ; the smaller yet still genuine and natural volcanoes 
of the Restoration Period had ceased to be, and the theatre 
had descended to a barren plain of which the only accidents 
were artificialities. Let me give an example of the kind of 
thing I mean. Take Bulwer Lytton’s great play of 1838, 
which concerns the love of a gardener’s boy, pretending to 
be a prince, for a high-born lady. The original Claude 
Melnotte was the great Macready, and the original Pauline 
Deschappelles was Helen Faucit, and here is some of the 
dialogue which these players had to bring to life. Says the boy: 


Pollard Crowther. 
MISS EDITH EVANS AS 


I honour birth and ancestry when they are regarded as the incentive 
to exertion, not the title-deeds to sloth! I honour the laurels that 
overshadow the graves of our fathers; it is our fathers I emulate, 
when I desire that beneath the evergreen I myself have planted my 
own ashes may repose. Dearest, couldst thou but see with my eyes ! 


Well may we ask—was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
To this the young lady makes the following answer : 


I cannot forego pride when I look on thee, and think that thou 
lovest me. Sweet Prince, tell me again of thy palace by the Lake of 
Como ; it is so pleasant to hear of thy splendours since thou didst 
swear to me that they would be desolate without Pauline ; and when 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


thou describest them it is with a mocking lip and a noble scorn, as 
if custom had made thee disdain greatness. 


Was ever gardener in this humour won? I think not. 

Is a little story permitted ? .A good many years ago | 
attended a theatrical performance at a country fair in the heart 
of Derbyshire. The play was “‘ Maria Marten: or The Murder 
in the Red Barn,” and at the end of the Fourth Act the leading 
actor burst out into a magnificent soliloquy. ‘‘ Ah!” said 
he, “ if I had not been a murderer, if I had followed my parents’ 
advice and studied books, how different had been my case !” 
And then he went on to recite a passage showing that he had 
studied books, and studied them to some purpose, too: 

A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble halls, from out a glossy bower 

Of coolest foliage musica) 
with birds 

Whose songs should syl- 
lable thy name! At 
noon 

We'd sit beneath the 
arching vines, and 
wonder 

Why Earth should be 
unhappy, while the 
Heavens 

Still left us youth and 
love ! 

And when night came, 
amidst the breathless 
Heavens 

We’d guess what star 
should be our home 
when love 

Becomes immortal; 
while the profound 


light 
Stole through the mists 
of alabaster lamps 
And every air was heavy 
with the sighs 
Of orange-groves and 
music from sweet lutes 
And murmurs of low 
fountains that gush 
forth 
I’ the midst of roses !— 
Dost thou like the 
picture? 
After the perform- 
ance I congratulatcd 
the principal actor and 
asked him whence he 
had stolen his purple 
patch. “From ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ sir,” 
he replied. “I puts 
it in whatever piece 
we plays. You see it 
always zoes down 
well!” Bulwer’s play 
had a certain relation 
to the general ferment 
of society and levelling 
of classes caused by 
the French Revolution, 
though its dialogue 
had nothing to do 
ak a? ; with natura! speech oi 
its incidents with natural behaviour. The English theatre at 
this period was just beginning to cry out for naturalness. 
The Lady of Lyons” was written and produced in the 
very year, 1838, in which Charles Dickens was writing and 
publishing Nicholas Nickleby, We all remember Mr. Crummles : 
‘“ We'll have a new show-piece out directly,” said the manager. 
Let ‘me see—peculiar resources of this establishment—new and 
splendid scenery—you must manage to introduce a real pump and two 
washing-tubs.”’ 

= Into the piece ?” said Nicholas. 

“Yes,” replied the manager. ‘I bought ’em cheap at a sale the 
other day, and they’ll come in admirably. That’s the London play. 
They look up some dresses and properties, and have a piece written 
to fit °em. Most of the theatres keep an author on purpose.” 


Robertson did not take the hint until thirty years later. 

I do not put.old Eccles in ‘‘ Caste ” on the same level as 
Micawber, but he is made in the same mould and Charles Dickens 
would not have been ashamed of him. The great point about 
the play is that, for the first time, noblemen are considered 
not as nobles but as men. George D’Alroy’s mother, the 
Marchioness of St. Maur, talks the same kind of stuff which 
Bulwer Lytton thought heroic, and is laughed at for her pains ! 


Copyright. 
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Her son is ordered abroad for service in India, and she tells 
him that when he meets those Asiatic ruffians who have dared 
to revolt and to outrage humanity he will strike as his ancestor, 
Sir Galtier of Chevrault, struck at Poitiers. Then follows 
a long quotation from Froissart showing how her ancestors 
did strike, and you lean back and laugh and think what a fool 
the old woman &8.* Labour in 1867 was just becoming articulate, 
and old Eccles is a magnificent portrait of the insincere man 
who always hangs on to the skirts of the most sincere move- 
Against his silly Marchioness, Robertson imposed 
a silly workman, thus preserving all possible sorts of fairness. 
Read again the speech which Eccles, who is as much a caricature 
of his class as the Marchioness is of hers, addresses to Esther’s 


ments. 


baby lying in its cradle : 


Everybody in the house is sacrificed for this young aristocratic 
pauper. And to think that a working man and a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Banded Brothers for the Regeneration of the Human 
Kind, by means of equal diffusion of intelligence and equal division 
of property, should be thirsty, while this cub. 2 
curtain and looks at child.) That there coral he’s got round his neck 
is gold, real gold. Oh, Society! Oh, Governments! Oh, Class 
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Legislation !—is this right? Shall this mindless wretch enjoy himself, 
while sleeping, with a jewelled gawd, and his poor old grandfather 
want the price of half a pint? No/ It shall not be! Rather than 
see it, I will myself resent this outrage on the rights of man! And 
ir this holy crusade of class against class, of the weak and lowly against 
the powerful and strong—I will strike one blow for freedom! (Goes 
to back of cradle.) He’s asleep. The ccral will fetch ten bob round 


I submit that this is better fun than anything in the dramas 
enacted by Miss Tallullah Bankhead. ‘ Caste” is a more 
interesting, more amusing, more dramatic and better-written 
play than all the comedies of modern hysteria put together. 
I claim that “ Caste ” is a great play on three grounds. First, 
because it is true to English life of the period. Second, because 


it would have been a great play at any time. Third, because 


(Draws aside 





it came first in the great renaissance of the English drama 
which began in the ’sixties and is continuing still. Without 
Robertson there might have been no Pinero, and without Pinero 
there might have been no Galsworthy. There would always 
have been Shaw—but then Mr. Shaw is a volcano which would 
rise from the plain without leave or example. 


GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RAIL RATES ON FOOD. 
To THE EpIror. 

Si:,—An alleged factor in our agricultural 
tr uble is the high cost of transport by rail. 
A real factor is the farmer’s idea that he is 
h: adicapped by high rail rates, as compared 
w ch the low rates paid by his foreign rival. 
Ii Sheffield, where I am writing this letter, 
Ww are consuming huge quantities and wide 
varieties of foreign food. Some of the stuff 
w- eat has travelled thousands of miles. Within 
a thirty-mile radius of Sheffield we “have 
much land doing nothing, and countless farms 
not producing nearly up to capacity. Very little 
labour is employed on our land. We suffer 
severe unemployment. We eat stale foreign 
food. And we are invited to believe that cost 
of transport is one of the big factors. But 
what is the fact? On a recent occasion I 
had under observation a big consignment of 
cauliflowers from the place of production on 
the Continent to our market in Sheffield. 
Because of the long journey and frequent 
handlings, those vegetables had to be packed 
carefully in specially designed crates. The 
making of the crates and the packing of the 
vegetables involved fully as much labour and 
expense as the growing of the things. (By 
the way, I have been a practical grower.) 
After the growing and the special packing, 
those vegetables had to stand cost of transport 
from farm to port, port charges and agents’ 
commissions, sea freight from foreign to British 
port (Rotterdam to Hull), all the port charges 
and the agents’ commission at our port, the 
alleged high British rail rate from Hull to 
Sheffield, the market expenses here, and the 
retailer’s profit 
before we got the 
cauliflowers ina stale 
condition. What 
would a British 
grower say if he or 
his produce had to 
carry all those 
charges? All our 
produce has to stand 
in the way of trans- 
port costs is the 
paltry charge for a 
ten, twenty or thirty 
mile trip. So far 
from British agri- 
culture being handi- 
capped by high rail 
ates, the fact is that 
has the lowest 
ansport charges in 
e competitive 
orld, for it has the 
ggest and the most 
ingry city markets 
thin a few miles 
its fields. When 
i food growers 
ase to hug the 
‘lusion that they 
ive to pay exces- 
ve transport costs, 
‘\ hen they learn how 

bulk their con- 
gnments in order 
get the lowest 


mes 
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possible rail rates, when they learn proper 
marketing methods—not to mention common- 
sense growing methods—then, but not till then, 
will British agriculture thrive properly and the 
British city dwellers get a good supply of fresh 
home-grown stuff.—E. T. Goon. 

A HEREDITARY HURDLE MAKER. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of old Adam 
Spicer, the most expert hurdler I have come 
across—and I have met a number of that trade. 
For six generations back there had been an 
Adam Spicer, each of whom had been a hurdle 
maker, and each had lived in the same thatched 
cottage with thick “‘ cob”’ walls at Pydeltrent- 
hide, a remote village in Dorset. When I 
first came across him, Adam was a man of 
eighty-four, who looked less than seventy. 
He had never had a day’s illness in his life, 
had started work when he was six years old 
and had never missed a day since. He had 
a dry, rather caustic humour, and a wonderful 
store of anecdote and folk lore. His right 
hand was so misshapen by continual grasping 
of hook or hazel rod that he was quite unable 
to open it out flat, while the left palm was 
calloused into thick horny lumps, with deep 
divisions, due to friction. His vigour was 
such that he made little of the five-mile walk 
to and fro from his cottage to the wood where 
he was at work. He offered, with a twinkle 
in his eye, to teach me to make a hurdle. 
** If you was to putt yerself under my schoolin’ 
I’d undertake to meake a tidyish hurdler 
o’ee in about ten or twelve year. Seems to 
I you don’t shape so bad wi’ a hook.” In 





ADAM SPICER THE HURDLER. 


spite of his calloused hands, Adam possessed 
a curiously sensitive “‘ feel’’ for the material 
he worked in: by merely lifting a rod he 
sensed whether or not it would serve for his 
immediate purpose. It would, as a rule, 
‘* work in ’’ somewhere or other, though some 
he discarded as being “‘ on’y vit vor vire’ood.” 
He was well known among the adjacent farmer: 
and there was a constant demand for his 
services. One farmer told me that Adam 
Spicer’s hurdles would outlast those of any 
other hurdle maker, and when I asked 
Adam if that were so, and why, he could 
only say it was ‘‘ maybe ‘he knack o’ pickin’ 
an’ choosin’ and puttin’ the whole darned 
thing together.” To put his methods into 
words is a simple matter ; to apply the infor- 
mation he gave is less simple. “ First goin’ 
off you’ve a-got to mind and kip your hook 
so sharp’s a razzor ; you want ’en vit to shave 
wi’. The hazzle did ought to be cut in winter 
time, avore the sap’s a-runnin’, and it did 
ought to be stacked so’s the rain won’t rot it. 
By about March ’twill be seasoned, and by 
‘seasoned’ I means partly dry wi’out bein’ 
bruckle, so as it do ply well. Now pick out 
the stoutest soundest rods for zowels—' stakes ’ 
you’d a-call ’em I s’pose. Then set your 
flake and peg ’en down so’s he wont move 
about—firm, as one might say. Now s’lect 
your jails—‘ uprights’ you know—split ones 
will do, but I likes round uns best. Sharp 
one end so’s they'll stick in the ground easy 
and cut off t’other slantin’ a bit to shoot the 
wet. Fix ’em in the flake and you’m ready 
for your writh.’ Tis best to mix reund-writh wi’ 
split-stuff, and have ’em as long as the stuff 'l! 
run to. Now gie 
’en a twist about a 
voot from the 
thickest end and lay 
’en zic-zac in and 
out o’ the jails; gie 
’en another twist at 
the outside jail so’s 
he ’ont split and 
bring ’en back- 
along. And so on, 
one after t’other, till 
you’m near the top, 
always mindin’ to 
kip ’em all down 
real tight to one 
another wi’ a blow 
from the palm 0’ 
your hand, or your 
knee, accordin’ io 
which comes 
handiest. Trim off 
all what sticks out 
where’t  shouldn’t 
and—there y’are!} 
Hurdle’s finished ! 
Don’t stop and look 
at ’en and admire 
’en, but get on quick 
wi’ the next. Oh, 
ah, ’tis a surprisin’ 
simple job to meake 
a good hurdle when 
you knows the way 
to set about it.”— 
HERMANN LEA. 
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**LINKING UP THE CENTURIES.’’ 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Under this title the photograph, which 
I enclose, of petrol pumps with St. Athan’s 
Church in the offskip, came into my hands 
from a Press agency. The caption went on, 
with evident relish, to point out how, in close 
juxtaposition, were “a church built in the 
12th century, a thatched cottage built in the 
17th century, and a modern petrol filling 
station.” If I were a motorist, I should get my 
petro] somewhere else.—CAERWENT. 





OLD SHROPSHIRE WORDS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—With the exception of “‘ buffled,”’ which 
is new to me, none of the words or phrases 
quoted by “ Shropshire Lass ” is peculiar to 
Shropshire. They are all still current in the 
adjoining county of Stafford, and it is to be 
hoped that they will long remain so. A 
*“crumpet ” is anybody’s food; a “ pikelet” 
is a dainty which, like Izaak Walton’s stuffed 
jack, is fit only for ‘‘ very honest men.”’—- 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
THE MONKEY IN THE INK WELL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—This little chap is the pet of a trader 
in Enuou, Southern Nigeria, and its chief 
delight was to drink all the ink out of the office 
ink-wells and ask for more. It was only a baby 








“HOW SHOULD WE DO FOR INK?” 


monkey, not much bigger than its owner’s 
hand.—NIGERIAN. 

‘““MARY AND THE SNAKE.” 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your issue of Country LIFE, Octo- 
ber 27th, 1928, there is a letter, ‘‘ Mary and the 
Snake,” signed by J. M. Dodington, which 
interested me greatly. Many years ago my 
old nurse, Annie Doraston, used to tell us 
this curious story, but omitted the very tragic 
ending. I was always thrilled, especially as I 
imagined the snake to be a boa-constrictor at 
least. ‘‘ Nursey’”’ also supplied a monologue, 
‘“No, no! you mustn’t be greedy! Spoonful 
by spoonful, little Specklebreast.”” I have 
often thought of the tale, but imagined it 
to be an “‘ old wife’s tale.”” Now I am wonder- 
ing if my old nurse came from the part of the 
country in which Mr. Dodington and “5S.” 
lived. She was a Shropshire woman, and born 
at Cockshutt. Perhaps you would kindly ask 
Mr. Dodington.—FREDA CHARNOCK. 

[We sent our correspondent’s interesting 
letter to Mr. Dodington, who kindly replies as 
follows : ‘“‘ The scene of the tragedy of ‘ Mary 
and Her Snake’ was Winfrith, Dorset; the 
name of Mary’s father was James Sturmey ; 
the name of the old farmer who told me the 
story is Charles Sturmey (no relation to James) 
of Lulworth, next parish to Winfrith. I have 
enquired, but no one knows Annie Doraston. 
It is, however, possible that she may, at some 
time, have been a visitor to the neighbourhood.” 
—Ep.] 

QUOITS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In reply to your query as to whether 
the game of quoits is still being played and, 
if so, where, we had in a parish (Glemsford) 
in Suffolk, of which I was Rector until recently, 
with only 1,500 inhabitants, as many as 8ix 
recognised clubs, who have competed with the 
greatest keenness and happy rivalry fof a 
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“CALL THE INCONGRUOUS THINGS OF PAST INCOMPATIBLE AGES.” 


challenge bowl for the last seven years. What 
applies to Glemsford is equally applicable 
to most districts in Suffolk and, I believe, 
Norfolk as well.—W. BANKEs-WILLIAMs. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In this small town of Alford, where I 
live, there is a very live quoit club, the members 
of which are great enthusiasts. Several matches 
are played during the summer with other towns 
and villages. The old-fashioned game is kept 
up—beds of clay with a peg in the middle. 
A successful season is rounded off with a good 
supper at the local inn, to which more than 
100 members and friends attend. I expect the 
local secretary would be pleased -to post 
anyone the rules of the game.—J. Twice. 

{Replies describing the flourishing state 
of the game of quoits in Essex (at Brightlingsea) 
and in East Suffolk have also been received 
from Captain F. W. Brooke and Mr. G. A. 
Tomlin.—Eb.] 


A BIRD OF PRINCIPLE. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Every day towards dusk, when I am 


-at home, I put some food for the birds on my 


bedroom window sill. A robin always perches 
on the balcony watching me. It does not 
attempt to touch the food then, and it remains 
intact all through the night. The following 
morning, soon after the sun has risen, the 
robin is one of the first to enjoy his breakfast.— 
VERA HutTTon CRort. : 
CARPETS OF WILD FLOWERS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
S1r,—You have often shown pictures of wild 
flowers in the Alps and the Canadian Rockies. 
Your readers may like to see this photo- 
graph which has just reached me from a 
friend in Western Australia. It was taken 
on a sheep station some 250 miles north-east 
of Perth, and my friend tells me he can motor 
for miles through a carpet of pink and white 
everlastings and yellow and mauve “‘ primroses,” 





like that shown in the photograph.  ‘!‘he 
variety and profusion of the wild flowers in 
Western Australia particularly are quite aston- 
ishing.—T. F. TALLENTs. 
THE TAMENESS OF THE ROBIN. 
To THE EpITor. 

Simr,—‘‘ R’s”’ recent letter on her household 
robins makes delightful reading, but the 
writer must remember that there are no roses 
without thorns. In certain parts of Shrop- 
shire—years ago, at least, and possibly the 
superstition lingers still—a robin seen inside 
a house meant speedy “‘ flitting” for the 
occupant ; but “‘ R ” is, perhaps, in a positior. 
to exclaim with Hamlet: ‘‘ Not a whit, we 
defy augury.”” Meanwhile, can any ornitholo- 
gist supply a reason why the robin is so tame, 
not only robins lured to confidence by gentle 
patience such as lavished on them by your 
correspondent, but average garden robins 
which, when we are digging over ground in 
spring or autumn, will appear at once beside 
us, perch a moment on the spade or even on 
the digger’s boot, in readiness to pounce 
upon a turned-up worm? Sparrows, to some 
extent, are tame; but theirs is rather a not 
too attractive cheeky boldness, gamin-like 
and smacking of the gutter and the street. 
Starlings upon a lawn will strut and swagger, 
but it is with furtive haste and plain distrust. 
One cannot look upon the starling as being 
quite a gentleman ; his plumage may be glossy, 
but a touch of the chevalier d’industrie is in 
his blood. Goldfinches, linnets, tits and others 
would be welcome as our friends, but none of 
them will venture to our side ; only the robin 
shows a quiet confidence that he is welcome 
and entirely secure from harm. Yet how 
should he know this? He cannot be aware 
of the old rhyme which has it that— 


“The Robin and the Wren 
Are God Almighty’s Cock and Her.” 


Or, as another version gives it— 
““God’s best friends ; ” 


and, even had the couplet reached his eirs, 
he must have seen the wren a hunted creat: re, 


A PRIMROSE PATH IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
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with a crowd of stone-throwing boys on either blood which fell upon it while its wearer puzzles while it pleases, and our wisest attitude 
side a hedge, although the former sport of tried to draw the nails that held the Saviour in face of the question is, perhaps, that of 
“ wren-hunting ”’ has now, one hopes, died on the cross, nor that he figures in the city George Eliot’s Old Leisure: ‘“‘ happy in his 
out. The robin cannot know the legend that arms and seal of Glasgow as St. Mungo’s _ inability to know the causes of things, preferring 
his waistcoat owes its glowing colour to the favoured bird. The tameness of the robin the things themselves.”—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 





NEW AND OLD SIRES OF THE COMING 
SEASON 


THE CHOICE NARROWED FOR BREEDERS. 


N the eve of every breeding season the writer has 
devoted one of these weekly articles to the very 
interesting subject of new arrivals of stallions at stud 
in this country. In the ordinary way these recruits 
should extend the choice of owners of mares who 

have not yet made final arrangements, even though certain 
well known favourites are quietly dropping out, either on 
account of old age or, possibly, because they have seen their 
best days. 

In the case of quite a loi of breeders 1t would be perfectly true 
to say that their arrangements were completed long ago. That 
is why notices inform us that certain stallions have not only 
full lists of subscribers for 1929 but for two and three years ahead. 
Obviously, therefore, these fashionable sires cannot be bidding 
for patronage at the present time, only their owners take pleasure 
in advertising their immense value and why they are beyond 
the reach of any outside the favoured few. In that sense, 
therefore, the choice of a sire for the new season is distinctly 
limited. 

For instance, there is apparently no chance of an applicant 
being successful with regard to Phalaris, Hurry On, Tetratema— 
it is not even thought worth while to advertise this horse in 
the Racing Calendar—Abbot’s Trace, Apelle, Buchan, Hurstwood, 
Craig an Eran, Colorado, Sansovino, Call Boy, Coronach, 
Ellangowan, Stratford, Solario, Gay Crusader, Manna, Papyrus, 
Spion Kop, Son in Law, Twelve Pointer, Sickle and a number 
of others. 

Those names mean that narrowing of choice to which I 
have referred. Incentive to use the cheap sires—the term is 
relative and applies only to their service fees—no longer exists 
as a result of the Jockey Club’s action in practically abolishing 
stallion allowances in produce races. I am sure injury will 
follow on the unwise decision and that we shall live to see a 
reconsideration of it. Would it, I wonder, have been agreed 
upon had Lord Durham been alive and in the full possession 
of those powers which he devoted so earnestly to Jockey Club 
administration ? I do not think so. It was he who introduced 
the allowances years ago. He would have fought for their 
retention. They were justified by the way in which they 
brought sires into prominence which would otherwise have 
lacked support. They brought more and healthy competition 
into this essential department of the breeding industry, and 
they were effective in keeping fees down. Yet soon after Lord 
Durham’s death the Jockey Club, by a narrow majority, showing 
there was important division of opinion in its own counsels, 
rescinded the rule. 

STILL IN TRAINING. 

A year ago at this time, Call Boy, the Derby winner, had 
retired to the stud. His racing career was abruptly interrupted 
through the death of his owner. Call Boy has, therefore, had 
one season at the stud, and, for various reasons, his career as 
a sire will be watched with special interest. This, of course, 
must be so in any case with a horse which is retired at the very 
high fee of 400 guineas. This year’s Derby winner, Felstead, 
happily, remains in training, to be given further opportunities 
of adding to the big reputation he earned at Epsom last June. 
Fairway, the St. Leger winner, likewise remains in training, 
and, indeed, his owner, Lord Derby, has let it be known that, 
all going well, this fine horse will not be retired until the com- 
pletion of his five year old career. The other classic winner, 
Flamingo (Two Thousand Guineas), is, apparently, remaining 
in training. I hold the belief that both Flamingo and Sunny 
Trace had their hearts broken, so to say, by the mad race to 
which they were subjected in the Derby. Neither was really 
any good afterwards. 

I suppose Apelle was the best of last season’s performers 
that have been retired. It will be recalled how he was made 
the “stock in trade or assets’ of a limited liability company 
and his fee fixed at the nominal one of £49. Naturally, the 
shareholders should be quite sufficient for some time to come to 
monopolise the services of this fine racehorse. He has joined 
Buchan, Craig an Eran and Hurstwood at Mr. Gerald Deane’s 
Littleton Stud, Winchester. 

Birthright at 18 guineas has found a home in Ireland. 
He earned a notoriety on the racecourse anything but com- 
plimentary, and yet he only just missed winning that classic 
race for two year olds, the Middle Park Plate, by the narrowest 
of margins. Glommen isa newcomer. When at his best he was 
a genuine stayer, and then did weli fcr Mr. S. B. Joel, whose 


property he still remains. He is now located, however, at that 
really first-class establishment, the Cheveley Park Stud, just 
outside Newmarket, which is the property of Mr. R. L. V. 
Sherwood. 

Then we have Hot Night retired to Sir. Victor Sassoon’s 
own place, which I take to be the Moorland Stud at Kentford, 
near Newmarket. A fee of £98 is being asked for the services of 
the horse that was second for the Derby and then for the St. 
Leger, but failed very badly when much expected to win the 
Jubilee Handicap as a four year old. He is, by the way, notified 
as “‘ full”’ for his first season. Nothing Venture we remember 
as an exceptionally game and honest sprinter. The son of 
Prince Galahad and Risky was always a remarkably light-fleshed 
horse, but 1 am sure he was made of the right stuff and might 
easily prove a big success at the stud. No doubt he will assume 
a vastly different appearance in due course than that which we 
knew on the racecourse. He remains the property of Sir John 
Jardine, and has found a home at the Heath Stud Farm, New- 
market, at a fee of £24. I am not sure whether this is Money 
Maker’s first season at his owner’s place—Calehill Park Stud, 
Charing, Kent—but as a two year old he had the makings of a 
high-class horse. Evidently he proved difficult to train, or 
perhaps it was that he was persevered with when the ground was 
too hard for him. Anyhow, he did not have much chance to 
prove himself later, and now we find him at stud at a fee of £48. 


NEW ARRIVALS. 


Salvo, by Phalaris from Silver Tag, owned by Lord Dewar, 
is a newcomer at the Coombe Park Stud, Whitchurch, Reading, 
at a fee of £48. He never won a race, but then, I think, he only 
ran once. He was tried at Beckhampton to be a very good horse 
as a three year old, but met with an accident to a knee and was 
taken out of training. Sickle, by Phalaris from Selene and 
owned by Lord Derby, is, I am sure, one of the most notable of 
recent arrivals at the stud. Lord Derby has found a place for 
him at the Woodland Stud, Newmarket, and the horse is now 
advertised as full for this first season at a fee of f98. Heisa 
lovely individual, even if slightly undersized, and there is no 
absolute certainty that Call Boy would have won the Derby 
had not Sickle badly broken down. I foretell a bright future 
for him. 

Lord Derby is also responsible for another newcomer in 
his Schiavoni. Here is a horse of a different type, for this son 
of Swynford and Serenissima is a fine big fellow, who, although 
a smart winner, could never be properly trained because he was 
not the easiest subject t6 train, especially when the ground was 
firm. After all, he is an own brother of that splendid mare, 
Tranquil. Here, surely, is a case where “blood will tell!” 
He lives now at the Thornton le Street Stud, Thirsk, in Yorkshire. 
Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, I see, has sent Sun Yat Sen to her Petwick 
Stud in Berkshire, which I described for COUNTRY LIFE last 
autumn. This slashing big son of Santoi and Nesta will be 
available at the nominal fee of 9 guineas. 

So far as I can see, these are all the absolute newcomers. 
It is not without interest to note that Bachelor’s Double and 
Greenback, aged twenty-three and twenty-two years respectively, 
are still in existence, their fees being 200 guineas and 9 guineas. 
The figures represent a sharp contrast. A fee of 200 guineas 
is surely a big one to ask for a twenty-three year old horse. 
Achtoi, who stands in Ireland, has jumped up in his fee to £199, 
the outcome of the success of his stock, including the Cesarewitch 
winner, Arctic Star. On the other hand, Bucks Hussar remains 
at 9 guineas, notwithstanding that he has got some useful 
winners. 

Diomedes, now owned in partnership by Mr. J. B. Joel 
and Mr. S. Beer, is at home at the Childwick Bury Stud, near 
St. Albans, and nominations are asked for at 300 guineas. 
Stratford is a case of a horse that has immensely benefited 
from the stallion allowance. From something like 9 guineas, 
his fee to-day is £99, and next year it will. be £149. 

Golden Myth, who began his stud life at Mentmore, is now 
at the Egerton Stud, Newmarket, and a fee of £200 is still being 
asked for him. Solario shares with Tetratema the distinction 
of possessing a 500-guinea service fee. There is no getting near 
them by any but the rich and the favoured, and I need hardly 
add that their lists are closed for this season and two or three 
years ahead. Lucky men are their owners, and fortunate the 
Government that can exact eleven shillings out of every pound 
of the earnings of these and other high-priced sires. 

PHILIPPOS, 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HOLME LACY: PRICE QUOTED 


OR a mere £17,500 the magnificent 
mansion of Holme Lacy, and 342 acres, 
including the grounds, rich in their 
matchless yew hedges, may be bought 
““subject to contract,” through the 
agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, representing the executors and trustees 
of the late Mr. F. Noel H. Wills. Major Victor J. 
Dawson of Misarden, Stroud, is the land agent. 
Surely there has never been a more wonderful 
opportunity of acquiring one of the admittedly 
most famous seats in the whole kingdom. 
With mingled feelings we note that the mansion 
is said to be “‘ suitable for scholastic or institu- 
tional purposes.” If its destiny is in that 
direction we can only hope that it may become 
a great school of the order of Stowe and 
Westonbirt, but better than that would be to 
see it prolong its record as a residence of 
someone of taste and means, and hardly anyone 
could hold it, no matter how eminent he 
might be, on whom its possession would not 
confer an added distinction. Holme Lacy 
has been the subject of special illustrated 
articles in COUNTRY LIFE (Vol. vi, page 80 ; 
and Vol. xxv, pages 870 and go6) and of count- 
less references in the Estate Market pages. 
The briefest inventory of its internal splendour, 
its external loveliness, and its fascinating history, 
would fill a page. 
COMING FIFESHIRE SALE. 
"THE residential and sporting estate of 

Teasses, in Fifeshire, has been placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Knight, Fiank and 
Rutley for private treaty. The property, 
24 miles from Lundin Links and 11 miles 
from St. Andrews, exceeds 1,500 acres and 
inciudes ‘T’easses House, overlooking the Firth of 
Forth. 

Other properties to be dealt with by the 
firm are Tanrego, St. Mawes, a Cornish pro- 
perty of interest to yachtsmen, close to Falmouth 
Harbour and the beautiful Fal; Wenvoe 
Castle, Cardiff, with its well known gardens 
and grounds; Egham Park, Surrey, and 
80 acres, with views over Runemede and the 
Thames (in conjunction with Messrs. Dudley 
W. Harris and Co., Limited); _ Borrans, 
Chobham, 15 acres ; and The Hollies, 8 acres, 
at Boxmoor. 

Cliftonville Hotel, Margate, is to be sold 
by order of the Gordon Hotels, Limited, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover 
Square next Wednesday. The building has 
148 bedrooms and private gardens, with tennis 
courts facing the promenade. 

St. Christopher, Letchworth, will be offered 
at Hanover Square next Wednesday, as a whole 
or in three lots. The property comprises 
institutional premises around two paved 
courts. There are eighty-two rooms, includ- 
ing two residential flats and a hall to seat 
600. The grounds of over 6 acres include 
four tennis courts and playing fields, with 
1,380ft. of road frontage. 

Mr. Herbert Brunskill has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
Hacketty Way, on the Somerset coast at 
Porlock, a picturesque residence with some 
seven acres. ‘The views, some of the finest 
in the west of England, extend to the hills 
and moors, and across the Bristol Channel 
to the Welsh coast. 

No. 10, Chesterfield Street, Viscount 
Lee of Fareham’s Mayfair residence, which 
lately came under the hammer at Hanover 
Square, may now be negotiated for. It is a 
dignified mansion of the Georgian period, 
containing fine examples of the work of the 
Brothers Adam, and in the heart of the West 
End. Chesterfield Street, which has always 
been a favourite fashionable place of residence, 
extends out of Curzon Street northwards 
to Charles Street, and was so named as it 
formed the eastern boundary of the gardens 
of Chesterfield House, the mansion erected 
by Isaac Ware, in 1749, for Philip, fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield. . 


FIRST SALES THIS YEAR. 


OLLOWING quickly upon the sale, an- 
nounced a week ago, of Woodlands Park, 
Leatherhead, 580 acres, come _ notifications 
of other sales by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
including : Kingston Russell House, near the 
Dorset coast, an interesting and historical house 
with beautiful gardens, about 124 acres; St. 
Aidans, Sherborne, an old-fashioned freehold 
with walled-in garden (in conjunction with 


Messrs. R. B. Taylor and Sons) ; The Orchard, 





Eversley, a modern country house with garage, 
cottage and about 5 acres (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Nicholas) ; Broomhill, Witley, freehold 
property of about 15 acres; No. 55, Onslow 
Gardens; No. 76, Eaton Place, a direct 
Westminster lease; No. 43, Murray Road, 
Wimbledon Common, a modern residence ; 
Calumet, Wimbledon, another modern house ; 
Holmwood, Putney Hill, a period residence, 
with garage and about an acre of garden (re- 
sold by private treaty); and No. 15, 
Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, the 
little non-basement freehold house with 
studio, garden and garage, of Mr. Laddie Cliff. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons acted in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. William Willett, Limited, in 
the sale since the recent auction. 

Since the announcement that Messrs. 
Ellis and Sons had been appointed managing 
agents of the Wentworth Estate, Virginia 
Water, they have sold Danelagh, Wentworth, 
Messrs. Yates and Yates representing the 
purchaser. Messrs. Ellis and Sons have sold 
Black Firs, Iver Heath, Stoke Poges, a residence 
with 4 acres, which they lately offered by auction. 
They have found a purchaser for The Old Malt 
Farm, Horsell, Woking, and a property of 
3 acres at St. George’s Hill, Weybridge. 

Sales by Messrs. Geering and Colyer 
include Ravensdale Farm, Wadhurst, about 
40 acres, with house and buildings. 


A JACOBEAN HOUSE IN SURREY. 

R YDINGHURST PARK is for sale, on 

behalf of the executors of the late Mrs. 
Lucy Greene, by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior in 
association with Messrs. Messenger and 
Morgan. They are to submit it to auction 
in the spring, unless it is previously sold 
privately. The exceptionally charming resi- 
dential estate, Rydinghurst Park at Cranleigh, 
near Guildford, has an original Jacobean 
residence, on high ground in the centre of a 
timbered undulating park of 100 acres, and 
it commands magnificent views in all directions. 
The house is of medium size, well appointed 
and fitted with all modern conveniences. 
There are garages, stabling and a walled 
kitchen garden, and the property should 
appeal to anyone seeking a high-class estate 
and a house of character within easy access of 
London. 

The Racecourse, Bournemouth, is still in 
the market. This property, including about 
118 acres of valuable freehold land, together 
with the grand stands and other fixed build- 
ings, was offered by auction, and a very large 
company attended ; but the property was not 
sold, being bought in at £54,000. The auction- 
eers were Messrs. Fox and Sons. Negotiations 
are going on for the sale of the property by 
private treaty. 


FOX COVERTS NEAR BANBURY. 


FOX coverts are a feature of the Astrop 

Park estate, five miles from Banbury, 
a Georgian house and 2,170 acres. There is 
exceptionally fine stabling for hunters, and 
the house has a great dignity and spaciousness. 
The estate lies in a ring fence surrounding 
the park, and comprises an attractive area of 
rolling, well timbered countryside, in the cream 
of the central portion of the Bicester grass 
country. It includes dairying and feeding 
grassland and rich arable on the south, with 
lighter arable, market gardening land and 
water meadows to the north and north-west. 
An area of rougher land around Astrop Hill 
affords good cover for game, and the woodlands 
include the fox coverts known as Willifer’s, 
Cobbler’s, Rosamund’s Bower and Newbottle 
Spinney while other woods form game coverts 
on high ground and open lands afford good part- 
ridge shooting. The nine farms vary from 
100 to 300 acres, and are let to good tenants, 
several of whom have been in occupation 
many years. The rent roll at the present time 
is £2,361 a year. The vendors, the trustees 
of the late Sir William Richmond Brown, 
have entrusted the sale of Astrop to Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 

Sharpcliffe Hall, an Elizabethan house 
with 876 acres, near Leek, is in the hands 
of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., in con- 
junction with Messrs. Thos. Brealey and 
Son, for sale. It lies in a beautiful and romantic 
country with heavily timbered steep and 
winding valleys sloping to streams, that 
join to form a small brook which holds 
trout, and with attention could be made to 
give good sport. Huge rocks outcrop and 








the jagged Sharpcliffe Rocks, rising nearly 
1ooft., are a feature of the property, as are 
masses of rhododendrons, which grow to an 
immense size in the gardens and woodlands. 
The woodland walks and drives are \ery 
attractive, especially the drive up to the house 
from Basford, which winds through meadows 
and hanging woodlands, rising 4o0oft. in about 
one mile. The higher land chiefly comprises 
dairying and sheep-rearing grass. There is, 
by way of variety, a small piece of moorland, 
where heather and bilberry flourish. The 
farms and small holdings are all let to a good 
tenantry. The estate affords shooting of 
high birds. The woods lie splendidly for 
holding game and driving, and, besides reared 
game, a mixed bag of natural birds is obtained, 
including snipe, woodcock and duck. About 
one thousand rabbits are killed in an average 
season. The original residence was built 
in 1678 with string courses, gabled roof and 
transomed and mullioned windows. It has 
been added to in perfect keeping, old stone 
being used. There are crests in stone over 
the porch and on the old chimney breast. 

The North Riding estate of Kirby Misper- 
ton, 1,525 acres, with four miles of trouting 
in the river Costa, comes under the hammer 
of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. at Malton 
next Friday. 

The firm has sold a number of town 
houses already this year, among them, most 
recently, one in Charles Street, Mayfair, and, 
another, No. 24, Manchester Square. 

Lady Hillingdon has instructed Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. to let or sell Temple 
House, Waltham Cross, a delightful Georgian 
house seated in beautifully laid out grounds. 
Although within thirteen miles of London, 
it is in the heart of lovely open country. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE COURT SOLD. 
"THE important block of flats and shops 

known as Knightsbridge Court, Sloane 
Street, having a rent roll of £30,000, has 
been sold, through Messrs. Marler and Marler, 
for over £200,000 (Messrs. Wootton and 
Sons acting on behalf of the purchaser). 
The firm has also sold flats known as Basil 
Mansions, and Nos. 22, Pont Street; 25, 
Knightsbridge; 53, Evelyn Gardens; 25, 
Draycott Place; 57, Cadogan Square; 44, 
Pont Street ; 29 and 36, Elm Park Gardens ; 
2, Warwick Square; 39, Rutland Gate; 
Cadogan Cottage; 26, Brompton Square ; 
2 and 16, Walton Place; 15 and 20, Hill 
Street ; 11 and 43, Sloane Gardens; 41 and 
42, Moore Street ; 2 and 33, Halsey Street ; 
TI, 35B, 40, 148, 151, 174 and 184, Sloane 
Street; 24, Cliveden Place; 5, Oakley 
Crescent; 37, Cadogan Street; 10, Pont 
Street; 53, Lowndes Square; 10, Hans 
Road; 8, West Halkin Street; 1, Pagoda 
Avenue, Richmond; 25, Basil Street; 4, 6 
and 8, Brompton Arcade ; 100, Knightsbridge ; 
144, King’s Road ; as well as 3 and 4, Temple, 
and The Halsteads, East Sheen. 


“GARDEN VILLAGE’? NEAR HARROW. 
HE prospect of ordered building over large 
areas in the outer suburbs is always wel- 
come, the more so in that it obviates the danger 
of “‘ ribbon ”? development, which is an eyesore 
to the public and undoubtedly will soon prove 
to be of no benefit to those who have thus 
dealt with frontages. In place of straggling 
lines of ill-designed and ill-constructed isolated 
houses, the wise laying-out of large estates 
gives houses built to proper designs, with 
adequate facilities, and the project for covering 
a large tract near Harrow is, incidentally, 
revealed in a note to us from Mr. Henry Gibson, 
who sends reports of the activities during the 
past year of the estates controlled from Baker 
Street Station, comprising the Metropolitan 
Railway Surplus Lands, the Metropolitan 
Railway Country Estates, the Wembley Park 
Estate Company and the N.W. Estates Syndi- 
cate, Limited. The sales total £153,033 ; the 
purchases are £97,268; the cost of building 
flats and business premises in London as an 
investment, £50,000; and new lettings and 
re-lettings (principally in London) are £11,602. 
One of the most important purchases of the 
year is 213 acres at Rayners I.ane, west of 
Harrow on the Uxbridge branch of the Metro- 
politan Railway. A scheme of development 
has been prepared for a complete ‘‘ garden 
village’ with a generous reserve of open 
spaces and recreation grounds. It is under 
consideration to name it ‘‘ Harrow Garden 
Village.” ARBITER. 
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THE LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 


DEERWOOD, 
BICKLEY, KENT. 
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ORE than once it has been 
pointed out in these columns 
that one can only fairly judge 
f a new house after a certain 
3 time has’ elapsed. The 
ir2vitable rawness, as the _ builders 
le.ve it, then becomes mellowed by 





E w athering, and vegetation spreads its 
= scftening veil. This is well exemplified 


b’ the accompanying illustration of 
tie garden front of a house at Bickley 
wiich was designed in 1913 by Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell. The house formed 
pert of the development of the Bickley 
P.rk Estate, and was built by the 
lae Mr. G. W. Hart, who was killed 
in the war. A posthumous tribute 
my here fittingly be paid to Mr. Hart, 
2 as one who did such good building 
a work in this district and elsewhere. 
sj 
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The house presents a very agree- 
abie face, Georgian in its lineaments. 
Ee On the entry side a pillared porch is 
eminently serviceable as well as being 
a feature of architectural interest, and 
on the garden side, which faces south, 
the louvred shutters to the windows 




















have the same dual merit. Though in Copyright. GARDEN FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
this country we do not have regularly 
to shield ourselves against the abundant sunshine of the South, rr 
there are many days during the summer when south rooms Bra | 
2 become intolerable without some means of shade; and there is pSa - ~ 
nothing better than louvred shutters to give this protection. DRAWING |KITCHE ra 
It is, however, with the inside rather than the outside LOBBY s POULLERY Dae 
of this house that we are now more particularly concerned. noon pati “a z 
E The exterior remains unaltered, but the interior has been ASA 


markedly changed by the present owner, Mr. H. James Yates, 
who has carried out a scheme of remodelling to accord with 
the fine collection of old period furniture and Chinese porcelain 
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which he possesses. We make first acquaintance with it in the ; DINING FLOOR 
hall. A long-case clock, an Elizabethan court cupboard, Queen ‘hil ROOM PLAN 


Anne mirrors, and among the tables a fine William and Mary : 
with oyster-shell top, Carolean chairs, a family portrait by Opie 
and a series of Chinese plates here attract the eye. 
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The hall is invitingly low, but it 
opens into a staircase well the full 
height of the house, producing an effect 
that is very pleasing. 

Opening out of the hall is the dining- 
room. This has been treated in the style 
of William and Mary. The walls are 
lined with old oak panelling, which makes 
a delightful background for the furniture 
and the pictures. Over the fireplace 
recessed in the panelling between fluted 
pilasters, is a picture of the Earl of Ossory 
by Peter Lely. On either side are othe: 
portraits, and above the sideboard is « 
Lawrence. The sideboard is a_ fine 
William and Mary walnut piece happily 
accommodated in a shallow recess ai 
one end of the room. The Elizabetha 
refectory table, William and Mary chair 
and a Charles court cupboard (which i: 
centrally placed on the wall facing th 
fireplace) are other antiques of fin 
quality. This room overlooks the garden 
and is extremely pleasant. Flankin; 
the windows are corner niches in whic! 
concealed lights are fitted, each havin; 
as sole ornament a Kang’hsi vase flow 
ing with a rich red colour. 

A similar treatment of niches i: 
seen, in the drawing-room. This roon 
conveys a feeling of comfort, but adde« 
to it is the collector interest given by 


GARDEN ENTRANCE. 


the many pieces of old furniture, picture: 
and Chinese porcelain. The decorativ: 
scheme is carried out in the style o 
William Kent, the wall colour being « 
soft blue, with dull gilt enrichments 
The two niches, or alcoves, are marbled 
in warm Siena tones, and in each is set 
a precious Chinese vase—early reticu- 
lated Ming. Concealed lights are fitted 
and the effect of these niches at night 
time is very striking. On the chimney 
breast is a flower painting by Jeai 
Baptiste, over the piano a portrait by 
Lawrence, and among the many othe 
features to be noted are the collectio: 
of Chinese porcelain and jade ina fin: 
amboyna Sheraton, cabinet, Chippendal 
mirrors, and the old carved bracket 01 
the right hand of the fireplace. 

In the library the walls are hung wit! 
damask, and over the fireplace is a paint 
ing of Mary Queen of Scots by Zuccaro 
in its original frame. This room is fui 
nished as a man’s study, and there ar 
two Chippendale bookcases among other 
pieces of fine furniture in the room. 
The smoking-room is similarly furnished 

In all the rooms, and on the land- 
ing upstairs, old period pieces are used 
throughout, and the whole atmospher 
ot the house is one of charm and 
repose. KR. PR: 
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ENGLISH PORCELAIN AT THE BRITISH 
I—EARLY DERBY. 


HE nucleus of the important collection of English 
porcelain at the British Museum the nation owes to 
the initiative and munificence of the late Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks, and the pieces here illustrated are 
from the Franks collection, except where otherwise 


ated. The 
fuseum col- 
‘ction was 
italogued by 
fc. . 5: 
‘fobson, the 
resent 
ceeper of the 
Jepartment 
Ceramics 

nd Ethno- 
,raphy, in a 
‘ork pub- 
shed in 1905; 
but in nearly 
quarter of 
century 
considerable 
changes of 
attribution 
have come to 
be made. One 
of the most 
significant of 
recent identi- 
fications has 
been that of 
the output of 
the early 
Derby fac- 


I. 








SQUIRREL. 
Height 5.4ins. 


tory, dating from about 1750 to 1770, and it is with objects of 
this class that the present article deals. The British Museum 
collection has just been once more re-arranged and re-labelled, 
and the attribution to Derby of a whole group of examples that 
had been previously divided between Bow, Chelsea and Longton 


Hall is certainly the most weighty accretion to the body of 








BOARS. 








MUSEUM 


ceramic scholarship since the publication of Mr. Hobson’s cata- 
logue in 1905. 

It has long been recognised in theory that Derby was one 
of the most prolific of English porcelain factories during the 
couple of decades immediately following the middle of the 
eighteenth 
century, but 
until quite 
recently 
practically no 
objects had 
been defin- 
itely identi- 
fied as early 
Derby work. 
The locus 
classicus for 
students of 
English por- 
celain is an 
article by 
Mr.Rackham, 
Mr. Read and 
Mr. Honey in 
the Burling- 
ton Magazine 
for December, 
1926, where 
will be found 
the whole of 
the entirely 
conclusive 
evidence. 
Arguing from 
that; itis 
now possible to ascribe a number of pieces in the British 
Museum to the early years of the Derby factory, and some 
of these it is proposed, in the present article, to illustrate and 
describe. 

First comes a series of figures, whose most striking character- 
istic is the general feature of a shrinkage of glaze just short 


2.—CHINESE GROUP. 
Height 7.2ins. 








Height 4.9ins. 
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of the base. These 
figures are, for the 
most part, plain white, 
and a_ particularly 
happy example is the 
Chinese group repro- 
duced in Fig. 2. The 
pretty decorative 
fashion known as 
chinoiserie was, in the 
year 1750—the ap- 
proximate date of this 
group and the three 
figures next to be de- 
scribed—at the height 
of its vogue, and it 
is all the more charm- 
ing in that the artists 
responsible for its crea- 
tion had little, if any, 
first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the Far East and simply made it up as they went 
along. The present composition probably derives from an 
engraving after Boucher, though the original has not, to my 
knowledge, been identified ; it represents a would-be Chinese 
man and girl, the man holding an object resembling a scroll, 
while in the girl’s right hand is something that looks like a 
fragment of a trumpet. Fig. I is a pretty little representation, 
also in the white, of a squirrel eating a nut, a subject familiar in 
later Derby porcelain and Staffordshire pottery. On Fig. 3 are 


Pte «Sli, 





5.—VASE. Height rrins. 


two vigorously modelled boars; the seated figure is an adap- 
tation of the antique marble known as the “ Florentine Boar,” 
while the other is, so far as we know, an original composition. 
These boars are painted in enamel colours and, whether they 
were painted at Derby or by one of the “‘ outside enamellers ”’ 
(such as William Duesbury, the later owner of the Derby 
factory, who is known to have been decorating Derby 
figures in London in 1751), the present state of our know- 
ledge does not permit us to 
say. It may be noted that 
until recently the Chinese 
group and the squirrel were 
ascribed to Chelsea, the boars 
to Bow. 

The inkstand illustrated 
in Fig. 4 came to the Museum 
in 1923 as part of the valu- 
able bequest of the late Mr. 
Charles Borradaile of Brighton. 
It is characteristic of a type 
of porcelain formerly attri- 
buted to Chelsea and dated 
approximately to the year 
1755. This object is painted 
with flowers in a colour scheme 
whose predominant hues are 
pink and yellow green; infront 
are an ink-well, candlestick 
and pounce-box ; while behind 
is a pen-tray, painted on the 
lid with a representation of a 
church. 

The plate reproduced in 
Fig. 6 belongs to a family 
characterised by the _ preva- 
yence of elongated moths of 





4.—INKSTAND. Height 3.sins. 
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6.—PLATE. Diameter 8.5ins. 





8.—CANDLESTICK. Height 8.3ins. 
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the type here seen. 
This family was pre 
viously known a: 
Chelsea and must hav« 
flourished about 1760 
The rim is picked ou 
with feather-mouldin; 
in brown, after 
fashion common alsc 
at Chelsea before th: 
general introductio1 
of gilding. To th: 
same date belong th 
two bottles, one o 
which is shown i 
Fig. 7. Here, on ; 
yellow ground deco 
rated with veining, w: 
see the same elongate: 
moths, though thesed« 
not clearly appear i1 
the photograph. On each vase are also two panels, thre 
painted with naturalistic birds and one with a view, which wa 
once regarded as representing Chelsea Hospital, though nov 
that the bottles are assigned to Derby this old theory mus 
go. These bottles were acquired for the Museum at the Ma: 
Rosenheim sale at Sotheby's in 1923, and they figure unde. 
Lot 331 in the catalogue. ‘ 

The final phase of the early Derby factory, before th« 
amalgamation with Chelsea in 1770 and consequent productio1 
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7.—BOTTLE. Height 9.3ins. 


of the so-called Derby-Chelsea or Chelsea-Derby porcelain, 
is represented by the objects reproduced in Figs. 5 and 8, 
which may be dated about 1765. This corresponds with the 
gold anchor-marked period at Chelsea; and at Derby, as at 
Chelsea, rococo mouldings, rich gilding and brilliant colour- 
ing are the order of the day. The pair of vases, one of which 
is illustrated in Fig. 5, were originally catalogued as Longton 
Hall. Here the ground colour is a rich blue, decorated with 
gilding, like the mazarine blue 
of Chelsea. On the cover are 
our old friends, the elongated 
moths; while on the vases 
themselves are panels repre- 
senting respectively a rustic 
fishing scene and Minerva re- 
clining in a temple. On the 
back of each vase is a panel of 
birds. A characteristic feature 
of this type of Derby porcelain 
is the presence under the base 
of three or four unglazed 
patches, showing the places on 
which the piece has_ stood 
during the firing. The same 
feature reappears on the 
candlestick reproduced in 
Fig. 8. This isa pretty example 
of the adaptation of a porce- 
lain figure to a_ utilitarian 
purpose, and represents a shep- 
herd boy in an attitude of 
repose, holding a lantern and 
accompanied by a dog. It was 
formerly ascribed to Chelsea 
and, like all the preceding, is 
unmarked. WILLIAM KING. 
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